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OUR CHANGING PROGRAM.* 


The Latinists of our Association have done much to broaden 
the program of our younger days. That we have not done more— 
that for instance unlike some of our scientific colleagues we are far 
from having taken the leadership in our subjects—is not wholly 
our fault. It has been difficult to persuade publishers to accept 
our researches, because printing has been unusually costly here 
and because buyers are limited. But conditions are improving. 
Our Association now has a respectable revolving fund, and it will 
grow as soon as we demonstrate its value; several universities 
provide liberal appropriations for good studies, and three great 
foundations have shown a willingness to give aid to humanistic 
work. No good investigation in Classical studies need now lie in 
obscurity for lack of publication funds. 

A second difficulty has arisen from the fact that college 
presidents, discovering that their classical professors have dis- 
ciplined minds and a fair command of English, have lured them 
into administrative, advisory, and editorial positions. They 
forestall refusal by urging that professors who have small classes 
must assume extra burdens. The argument is difficult to refute, 
and after a scholar enters the administrative office nox est per- 
petua una dormienda: he is lost to us. The way of escape is, of 
course, to prove a capacity for creative scholarship. And there 
are numberless tasks waiting to be done, partly by individual 
efforts, partly by groups codperating under direction. May I 
not mention just a few of the more pressing ones? 


1 These suggestions for “tasks waiting to be done” were made in the 
author’s unpublished Presidential Address delivered at the joint meeting 
of the American Philological Association and the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America, Dec. 26, 1929. 
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We Latinists have contributed very little to the library of 
commentaries. In fact, though our national Association has the 
largest number of professional members of any, we can lay claim 
to only some three or four of the hundred or more good com- 
mentaries on Latin texts. Though we are celebrating the Bimil- 
lennium of Vergil, there is no good interpretative commentary 
on Vergil’s works in any language. Conington’s, for instance, 
blows the chill air of the Teuffel-Schwabe era. Of Livy we have 
thirty-five books, not one provided with an adequate exegesis, 
not one treated by an historical scholar of deep knowledge and 
sane judgment and some practical sense of politics. Our school 
editions of parts of Livy are fairly good on ablatives and sub- 
junctives, but for exposition of the subject matter most of them 
draw from dissertations written by precocious continental doc- 
torands who know as little about government and politics as a 
politician knows about philology. Each one of the thirty-five 
books of Livy would provide fruitful occupation for college 
teachers in search of a brain tonic. 

Professors Pease, Sabine, and Smith have recently set an 
example of what needs to be done with most of the philosophical 
essays of Cicero, and there are at least twenty of Cicero’s orations 
that deserve and cry for an illuminating commentary of the kind 
that Sternkopf has provided for a few of the Philippics. In 
Plautus we have only five of the twenty plays adequately studied 
for sources and linguistics, and not even these for dramatic values, 
despite Prescott’s many excellent suggestions on how to proceed. 
In the study and illustration of Ovid—a rich source for the 
comprehension of Augustan society and literary ideals—, of 
Lucan, of Seneca, of Pliny the Elder, and of a dozen others we 
have but skimmed the surface. Pliny alone has scores of sections 
on the history of arts, crafts, and institutions that beg for 
exegesis. In most of these authors not only must we have a 
search into the grammar and sources—or hypothetical sources— 
but even more we want the authors moving in their environment 
and their phrases set in the stream of their own thinking and of 
the ideas of their time. 

Then there is a large assignment that will require the co- 
operation of epigraphy, archaeology, and history. Pompeii, our 
only large segment of Roman civilization preserved for the eye, 
must be republished topographically. Much has been done for its 
architecture and painting, but the excavators’ notes on the 
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evidence of the economic and social life have been neglected. 
The town ought to be resurveyed block by block, and every article, 
down to work-benches, hammers, and nails, reported, every room 
and shop reconstructed on paper in topographical order for the 
use of all specialists in Roman economics, society, and history. 
Pompeii is our one first-hand document and should be made 
legible. 

Again Mommsen’s Staatsrecht has unfortunately served its 
purpose and is waiting for its successor. A new generation of 
students, grown weary of out-moded juridical apriorisms and an 
obsolete conception of the Roman democracy, needs the facts of 
Roman political institutions arranged in a more realistic setting. 
Mommsen’s own countrymen, who are also beginning to see the 
need of a drastic revision, will doubtless undertake the work 
someday. But there ought to be talent among our thousands 
to manage this inviting task. Or if the whole is too large even 
for codperative work, let us for the present have monographs on 
the many chapters that call for revision: on the Senate, on the 
theory of Sovereignty, on the history of Alliances, on the theory 
of National Ownership, on Early Law in the light of present-day 
knowledge of history, and on a dozen similar themes. 

And who will undertake the worthy life-work of writing a 
comprehensive history of the Republic, and of the Empire? A 
scholar who has come to us from Russia has shown what can be 
done in historical research with the facilities available here; but 
Rostovtzeff’s great book begs for the investigation of a score of 
questions. Who will organize a group of men to write a com- 
plete history of Roman literature, a history that will not only 
reveal the continuity of literary motives and means but also 
realize the men and make them stand forth off the canvas? With 
all our devotion to high literary standards we must have trained 
by now a group of competent literary critics; or is our claim a 
mere pretense? How long must we wait for an historical Latin 
grammar written with some knowledge of the peoples who used 
the language? 

In the vast field of the history of ideas what a rich harvest 
there would be for men properly equipped! Such work, however, 
must not be done in the spirit of the source-hunter, tracking 
down casual phrases, lines, and images in order to record the 
Belesenheit of some insignificant plagiarist ; nor with the purpose 
of the propagandist who keeps the ledger accounts of debts to 
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shame a sales-resisting world into humble acknowledgment of 
past obligations. It must be a history of the continuity of signi- 
ficant ideas, those that take root again and bear fruit. And the 
investigator must know not only the soil out of which the ideas 
first germinated but all the conditions of the ground in which 
they took root again, so as to set forth honestly the share of those 
who had the wisdom to replant them for a new harvest. 

In editing palaeographical facsimiles Rand, Morey, Lowe, and 
Robinson are proving what can be done here after the disasters 
of Europe halted the farseeing plans of pre-war days. America 
has wealth which can be made available. Will not someone 
organize a large plan to reduplicate the most valuable Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, so that we shall not have to be content with 
such inadequate reproductions as are promised for the Vatican 
Vergil ? 

And finally how long must we apologize every time we open 
our obsolete Latin lexicon? Money is not the lack here, for it 
can be found if only someone will prove himself ready to direct 
the work. Nor is there any reason for delay until the Thesaurus 
is complete. The Mediaevalists did not wait; they found a 
practical plan of codperative work with their predecessors, and 
I know that we could do as much. 

Such are a few of the tasks in the field of Roman studies that 
are demanding attention. America has reached her maturity. 
Europe now expects our men of affairs, our statesmen, and our 
scientists to lead to more effective work. They even invite our 
archaeologists to excavate the market place of old Athens. For 
some reason they seem to expect less of our classical scholars. 
Perhaps it is because men who are capable of building cathedrals 
are still playing with wooden blocks. Thirty years ago Charles 
Eliot Norton in an address to the Archaeologists at New Haven 
warned seriously against the danger of petty and aimless tasks 
of scholarship. What he said is as good doctrine for us as for 
them and as valid today as it was then, and with his characteristic 
words I close: “ The true scholar . . . holds steadily to the main 
object of all study, the acquisition of a fuller acquaintance with 
life in all its ranges, of a juster appreciation of the ways and 
works of man, and of man’s relation to that universe in the vast 
and mysterious order of which he finds himself an infinitesimally 
small object.” 


+ TENNEY FRANK. 


VERGIL AND THE FORUM OF AUGUSTUS. 


In a short article in this Journal? the late Professor Tenney 
Frank discussed the republicanism of Augustus between 27 and 
23 B. C. in connection with a passage in the sixth book of Vergil’s 
Aeneid and the forum of Augustus. He pointed out that the 
pageant of republican heroes in Vergil had its counterpart in the 
statues and elogia of the forum and perceived in both of them 
manifestations of an enthusiasm for the republican régime which 
was sincerely shared by the Emperor. 

With regard to chronology Professor Frank demonstrated that 
there is no difficulty in associating Augustus’ republican years 
with the period in which the sixth book of the Aeneid was com- 
posed. To summarize briefly, Vergil considered no part of the 
Aeneid sufficiently completed in 25 B. C. to be submitted to the 
Emperor’s inspection.’ Yet after the death of Marcellus in the 
fall of 23, Vergil read Book VI to Augustus and Octavia.® 
Augustus left Rome in the fall of 22° and did not see Vergil 
again until he met him at Athens shortly before his death.’ 
Hence it may be concluded that the sixth book of the Aeneid 
was receiving its final form from 25 on and was finished by the 
fall of 22. 

The forum,® however, presents a chronological problem. The 


1The substance of this article was first treated in a lecture delivered 
before the Classical Association of New England on March 31, 1939 (see 
the brief summary published in the thirty-fourth Annual Bulletin of the 
Association). 

2A4.J.P., LIX (1938), pp. 91-94. 

8 Vita of Donatus, ll. 104 ff. (p.7) in Brummer’s edition; cf. Macrobius, 
I, 24, 11. 

That Marcellus died after the celebration of the ludi Romani in 
September, 23 B.C. is clear from a combination of Propertius, III, 18, 
19-20 and Velleius, II, 93. See the note in the Butler-Barber edition of 
Propertius, ad loc. 

5 Vita, ll. 108 ff. 

* Augustus dedicated the temple of Juppiter Tonans on September 
1 (0.1.L., I%, p. 328; Dio, LIV, 4, 2). He appears to have departed 
for Sicily very soon thereafter (Dio, LIV, 6, 1). 

7 Vita, ll. 126 ff. 

®The most complete description of the forum Augustum since the 
last excavations is given by Degrassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, XIII, 3 
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temple of Mars Ultor which occupied its center was vowed at 
Philippi in 42 B.C.° but was not dedicated until forty years 
later.1° The forum proper was dedicated at the same time as 
the temple," although press of business caused it to be opened to 
the public previously.’* Is it likely, then, that the forum was 
being built some twenty years before its dedication or that the 
final plans had been drawn up by this time? Reason must be 
shown for assuming so long a lapse of time between inception and 
completion, if we are to connect the forum with Vergil and 
Augustus’ republican years. 

In answer Professor Frank called attention to the following 
facts. Augustus had little time or money for building during the 
stormy years before Actium.’* With regard to his forum he 
experienced difficulty in acquiring the necessary land,** and the 
work of building moved forward slowly.**> The massive retaining 
wall which contained the niches for the statues must have been 
the first part of the monument to be built.7® Since the niches 
are an integral part of the wall, the statues which alone justify 
their existence must also have been part of the original plan. 
Moreover, the lettering and orthography of the elogia accord well 
with the style of the second decade B. C.1’ In view of all these 
considerations, Professor Frank considered it a reasonable as- 
sumption that the statues of the forum were being made in the 
period when Vergil was writing his sixth book and Augustus had 
proclaimed the republic restored to the senate and the Roman 
people. 


(Elogia), pp. 1-8, which contains photographs and a plan. For literary 
evidence and bibliography, Platner-Ashby, Topographical Dictionary, 
pp. 220-223, is still indispensable. 

® Suetonius, Aug., 29, 2; Ovid, Fasti, V, 569-578, 

10The temple was dedicated on August 1, 2 B.C. (Dio, LX, 5, 3; 
Velleius, II, 100). On the significance of the date see W. F. Snyder, 
Yale Classical Studies, VII, pp. 231-232. On Ovid’s incorrect dating see 
Frazer’s comment on Fasti, V, 551. 

11 Dio, LV, 10. 

12 Suetonius, Aug., 29, 1. 

18 Cf, Frank, loc. cit., pp. 93-94. 

14 Suetonius, Aug., 56, 2. 

15 Macrobius, IT, 4, 9. 

16 Frank, loc. cit., p. 94. See the photographs in Degrassi, op. cit., pp. 
1 and 3, and in Platner-Ashby, op. cit., p. 222. 

17 Frank, loc, cit., p. 94. 
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Now I am in complete agreement with Professor Frank’s 
views. But I also believe that they can be further corroborated 
by a different approach to the problem, an approach made 
through the detailed study of certain passages in Vergil. In 
undertaking such a study here I am chiefly interested in attaining 
a wider understanding of the passages themselves and of the 
motives which created them. But the results obtained cannot 
help but furnish a firmer foundation for the chronology of the 
forum and our conception of Augustus’ attitude toward Rome’s 
republican past. 

In the seventh book of the Aeneid Aeneas reaches Latium. 
The terrifying prophecy of Celaeno is painlessly fulfilled and 
the Trojans know for certain that they have reached their new 
home at last. Envoys are sent to King Latinus. The king 
receives them graciously in the palace built by his grandfather 
Picus. It is described as follows (170-189) : 


170 Tectum augustum, ingens, centum sublime columnis 
urbe fuit summa, Laurentis regia Pici, 
horrendum silvis et religione parentum. 
hic sceptra accipere et primos attollere fascis 
regibus omen erat; hoc illis curia templum, 

175 hae sacris sedes epulis; hic ariete caeso 
perpetuis soliti patres considere mensis. 
quin etiam veterum effigies ex ordine avorum 
antiqua e cedro, Italusque paterque Sabinus 
vitisator curvam servans sub imagine falcem, 

180 Saturnusque senex Ianique bifrontis imago 
vestibulo astabant, aliique ab origine reges, 
Martiaque ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi. 
multaque praeterea sacris in postibus arma, 
captivi pendent currus curvaeque secures 

185 et cristae capitum et portarum ingentia claustra 
spiculaque clipeique ereptaque rostra carinis. 
ipse Quirinali lituo parvaque sedebat 
succinctus trabea laevaque ancile gerebat 
Picus. 


The most recent discussion of this building is contained in an 
article on architecture in the Aeneid by C. C. Van Essen.7® 
Calling it the palace of Latinus, he finds it comparable to the 
other palaces described in the Aeneid although “d’un type 


18 Mnemosyne, VII (1939), pp. 225-236. 
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quelque peu anormal.” ?® The abnormality, in his opinion, con- 
sists in the vestibule with its statues and trophies of war and the 
sacred character of the edifice as a whole; otherwise, he sees 
the peristyle of the historic Roman house reflected in the centum 
sublime columnis (170). 

But while Van Essen would explain the building according to 
his thesis that the architecture in the Aeneid is a general reflec- 
tion of the architecture which Vergil saw about him in Italy, 
especially the architecture of the second century B. C.,?° Servius 
is more precise. He identifies it with the palace of Augustus 
on the Palatine.21_ The reason for this is obvious. Servius con- 
sidered the building described by Vergil to be the palace of 
Latinus, king of Latium. Its counterpart in Vergil’s time would 
naturally be the palace of Augustus. The adjective augustum 
applied to the building by Vergil must have seemed to put the 
identification beyond doubt. 

Looking closer, however, we shall see that both the general 
characterization of Van Essen and the precise identification of 
Servius leave much to be desired. Vergil first calls the building 
the palace of Picus (171: regia Pici). It contains the ancestral 
throne of the kings of Latium (169), and it is there that they 
solemnly inaugurate their reigns (173-174). But it is also 
described as a temple of the gods (174; 192) where sacred 
banquets are held (175-176), and the temple serves as a senate 
house in addition (174). 

The poet then turns to the vestibule which he treats separately 
from the rest of the building (177-189). Here the statues of 
cedar representing the ancestors stand in order (177-178). 
Italus, Sabinus, Saturnus, and Janus are mentioned specifically, 
but they are not the only ones. For we are told of other kings 
ab origine (181) and men who suffered the wounds of war fight-° 
ing for their country (182). The vestibule is also adorned with 
chariots, axes, and other spoils taken from the enemy (183-186). 
Picus himself, grandfather of Latinus, is portrayed seated, 
clothed in the ¢rabea and holding the augur’s staff (187-189). 

The emphasis on the vestibule is striking. In the historic 
Roman house it was of minor importance in comparison with the 

‘larger apartments beyond. Yet Vergil describes the vestibule 


1° Tbid., pp. 230-231. 
20 Tbid., pp. 235-236. *1 Servius on Aeneid, VII, 170. 
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more lavishly than the main part of his building. In fact, he 
tells us very little about the physical aspect of the latter, although 
he clearly defines the purposes which it served. The opposite is 
true of the vestibule: a graphic description of its appearance, but 
nothing about the use to which it was put. What, then, we may 
ask, was Vergil’s intention in so ordering his description and 
why did he give particular prominence to the vestibule? 

To begin with the statues which were its chief adornment, they 
cannot be interpreted as a poetical reflection of the historical 
imagines which had their place in the houses of the Roman 
nobility.22 As we know from Polybius,”* it was customary in 
his time for a death mask in wax to be made of a deceased 
member of a family who had attained political distinction (a 
curule magistracy) during his lifetime. Such a mask (imago) 
was kept in a wooden shrine in the family atrium ** and to it an 
inscription (titulus) was appended identifying the person and 
recording his achievements. Somewhat later, it also became 
customary to make busts of the deceased,”* although these busts, 
as I have attempted to demonstrate elsewhere,?* never supplanted 
the masks so long as private funerals were held in which actors 
impersonating the distinguished dead of the family escorted a 
newly deceased member to his final resting place. Finally, under 
the Empire, we hear of full length statues of distinguished 
ancestors in the atria of private homes.?” These last, of course, 


22Tn addition to the general discussions of imagines by Bliimner, Rém. 
Privataltertiimer, pp. 493-495, Courbaud, Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
III, pp. 412-414, Marquardt, Privatleben?, pp. 241-245, 353-354, Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, I°, pp. 442-447, and Schneider-Meyer, R.-H., IX, cols. 1097- 
1104, see the more recent studies of Annie Zadoks Jitta, Ancestral 
Portraiture in Rome, Allard Pierson Stichting, Bytragen I (Amsterdam, 
1932), pp. 22-46, 97-110 and H. T. Rowell, Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, XVII (1940), pp. 132-138. 

23 Polybius, VI, 53-54; cf. Pliny, H.N., XXXV, 6. 

24 Polybius, VI, 53, 4. The most recent discussion of these shrines is 
by Erich G. Budde, Armarium und xiBwrés (Wiirzburg, 1940), pp. 46-49. 

25 Jitta, op. cit., pp. 43-46. 

2° Rowell, loc. cit., pp. 136-138. 

27 The locus classicus is Juvenal, 7, 125-128, where a triumphal statue 
of an ancestor and an equestrian statue of the present owner of a private 
house are mentioned as standing in vestibulis (see Mayor’s comments 
ad loc.). Portrayal of the owner while alive is far removed from the 
spirit of the traditional republican imagines. The custom of placing the 
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furnish the closest analogy to the statues in the vestibule of 
Vergil’s building. But here it must be emphasized that we do 
not know of any as early as Vergil,?* that there is no evidence for 
large groups, and, finally, that they did not supplant the usual 
masks or busts ?® but must be considered rather as isolated works 
of art than as a late development of the traditional custom of 
ancestral imagines. 

In the second place, the persons portrayed in Vergil’s building 
are heroes or divinities from Italy’s mythical past who are not, with 
the exception of Saturn and Picus, directly related to Latinus. 
This again prevents us from interpreting their statues as 
imagines in the traditional family sense of the word. For, accord- 
ing to the ius imaginum,®*° it was only members of the gentes of 
husband and wife who were represented in the atrium of the 
home.*? Even if we grant Vergil a generous poetic license and 


statues of great men, not necessarily ancestors, or of personal benefactors 
in the atria of private houses is attested by Pliny, H.N., XXXIV, 17; 
ef. Seneca, De Ben., V, 8, 2. To the rest of the evidence collected in the 
general discussions cited in note 22 supra we may add the effigiem patris 
Silit consulto senatus abolitam which the younger Silius had preserved 
in the vestibule of his house (Tacitus, Ann., XI, 35; cf. the meaning of 
effigies in XI, 38 and Rowell, loc. cit., p. 137, note 55). 

28 A possible exception might be found in the statement of Vitruvius, 
VI, 3, 6: imagines item alte cum suis ornamentis ad latitudinem alarum 
(atrii) sint constitutae, which Mommsen interprets as referring to 
statues, chiefly because of the mention of ornamenta (op. cit., p. 445, 
note 1). But ornamenta in a general sense might well refer to the 
stemmata and tituli which accompanied busts as well as the crowns and 
togas of the busts themselves. The word alte also points to busts as they 
would have to be placed on high to be seen properly, which does not 
apply to full length statues. In Morgan’s translation we read (p. 178): 
“Let the busts of ancestors with their ornaments be set up at a height 
corresponding to the width of the alae.” This, in my opinion, is by far 
the most convincing interpretation of the passage. 

2° On this point see particularly Marquardt, op. cit., p. 245, and most 
recently Budde, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

80 The traditional interpretation of the ius imaginum, as formulated 
by Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 442-444, has been severely criticized by Jitta, 
op. cit., pp. 97-110. But a detailed analysis of the evidence shows the 
fundamental correctness of the earlier view; cf. Rowell, loc. cit., pp. 132- 
136. 

81 From Cicero, In Vatin., 28, it is clear that a bride brought copies of 
her family imagines with her to her new home. It is natural to assume 
that they were placed near her husband’s in the atrium. 
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consider all the kings represented in the vestibule of his building 
as members of a family, the ties of which consisted in kingship 
rather than blood or adoption, we are still left with the heroes 
who apparently were never kings but deserved a place among 
kings because of their patriotism and valor on the field of battle. 
Their presence reduces any similarity between Vergil’s statues 
and the imagines of the private house of Vergil’s time almost to 
the vanishing point. But at the same time it also points the way 
to a solution of the problem which it presents. 

In a passage referring to the forum of Augustus Suetonius 
tells us that next to the immortal gods Augustus honored the 
memory of those leaders qui imperium popult Romant ex minimo 
maximum reddidissent ... et statuas omnium triumphali effigie 
in utraque fori sut porticu dedicavit.* Lampridius characterizes 
the men as summi vir and adds that the statues were of marble.** 
These statues are not to be confused with another group men- 
tioned by Dio who reports a decree of Augustus that men who 
had enjoyed the honor of a triumph should have their statues in 
bronze placed in his forum.** As ‘Degrassi has observed, the 
marble statues of the heroes of the past stood in the niches of 
the hemicycles which were admirably designed to contain them, 
while the bronze statues of the contemporary triumphatores were 
sheltered by the porticoes.** 

Of the marble statues only a few fragments were found during 
the recent excavations.** But we are more fortunate with regard 
to the elogia which accompanied and identified the statues.*” 
Each one gives a brief account of the public career of the man to 
whose statue it was appended. The regular magistracies are first 
listed in descending order, then other honores such as pontificates 
chronologically. Next there follows a list of achievements in 
war, then those in peace, among which the dedication of temples 
plays a prominent part. From archaeological evidence it is 


32 Suetonius, Aug., 31, 5. 

838 §. H.A., Sev. Alew., 28, 6. 

84 Dio, LV, 10, 3. 

85 Degrassi, op. cit., pp. 2, 7-8. See also the map, ibid., opposite p. xxiv 
and the photograph and reconstruction on pp. 3 and 4. 

86 Thid., p. 2. 

87 The elogia from the forum published in C.J. L., I?, pp. 186-197 have 
been republished by Degrassi, op. cit., pp. 1-36, 57-67, with the addition 
of new material. 
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clear that part of the elogiwm was inscribed on the marble base 
of the statue, while a marble slab under the niche contained the 
rest of the notice.** 

Either from inscriptions found in the forum proper, copies at 
Arezzo, or notices in the authors, we learn of twenty-five men 
whose statues were in the forum exclusive of the Alban kings, 
all of whom, according to Ovid, were represented.*® The list 
begins with Aeneas while the latest person attested is Nero 
Claudius Drusus, stepson of Augustus and brother of the emperor 
Tiberius. Between them, we meet such memorable names as 
Romulus, M. Furius Camillus, Appius Claudius Caecus, C. 
Duilius, Q. Fabius Maximus, L. Aemilius Paullus, C. Marius, L. 
Cornelius Sulla Felix. These names are an impressive illustra- 
tion of Ennius’ noble line: 


Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque.*° 


Augustus’ purpose in erecting the statues in his forum was 
stated in an edict known to Suetonius. They were to serve as a 
standard by which the Roman people might measure Augustus 
during his lifetime and the emperors who succeeded him.** This 
imposing collection of mortal exempla formed a Hall of Fame in 


which, as Professor Frank emphasized, the heroes of the Republic 
occupied a preéminent position. The glory of the past was 
embodied in these men for all to see, and the generations of the 
present and the future were tacitly reminded that they should 
prove themselves worthy of a great inheritance. 

It was, moreover, the military side of this inheritance which 
was emphasized. Military victories are the first achievements to 
be recorded in the elogia of the individual heroes of the past, and 
of the men of the present it is solely ¢triwmphatores who obtain 
the right to be represented in the forum, albeit in a distinctly 
separate group. Then, too, the majority of the past heroes had 
celebrated triumphs, and there can be no doubt that they were 
portrayed in the toga picta which proclaimed the triumphator. 
But emphasis on the military aspect reached its culmination in 
the temple of Mars, the god of war, whose epithet wltor was an 
open reminder of Philippi. As we shall see below, the functions 


38 Degrassi, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
89 See the list, ibid., p. 8. 
40 Ennius, Ann., 500, Vahlen. 41 Suetonius, Aug., 39, 5. 
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which took place in the temple were preponderantly of 4 military 
character. Thus the forum and temple constituted the military 
center of the city, symbols of Rome’s greatness as exemplified in 
her men and their achievements, particularly in war. 

But there is another aspect of the forum, less obvious but 
nevertheless important, which deserves attention. I refer to its 
function as an instrument of imperial propaganda; and, since I 
have dealt with it in detail elsewhere,*? I shall merely summarize 
my views here. 

The men represented in the forum fall into three groups: 
1) the great men of the Republic who were not directly related 
to the emperor; 2) the legendary worthies from Aeneas to 
Romulus from whom the emperor claimed direct descent (Aeneas, 
Tulus) or to whom he was related by a common descent from 
Aeneas (Alban kings, Romulus); 3) the emperor’s historical 
relatives (C. Julius Caesar Strabo, C. Julius Caesar, the father 
of the dictator, and others). With these last we enter, so to 
speak, into the emperor’s family atrium, for with the exception 
of Nero Claudius Drusus the rest of his relatives for whom we 
have evidence did not deserve a place in the forum on the grounds 
of their achievements. They are there chiefly because of family 
ties. They give the forum a certain kinship of spirit with the 
private atrium and its imagines, and, taken together with the 
legendary figures who were both the founders of Rome and the 
ancestors of the Julian gens, they identify the emperor’s family 
with the whole development of Roman history as portrayed in 
the forum. More immediately, the emperor who had built the 
forum became associated with the tradition of Roman virtus as 
embodied in the men who had made Rome great. The forum 
was palpable evidence that the tradition had not been broken— 
rather that it was reaching its culmination in the emperor. At 
the funeral of Augustus imagines of all great Romans, whether 
related to the emperor or not, escorted the corpse in the funeral 
procession, for Augustus was the spiritual descendant of these 
worthies of the past.** So in the forum we find the same com- 
bination of public and private, of tradition and innovation, 
designed to associate the emperor and his family closely with 


42 Rowell, loc. cit., pp. 141-142. 
48 Tbid., pp. 138-143, where I have shown that the funeral was arranged 
according to the concepts realized in the forum. 
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the life of the state in its finest and most vital manifestation: 
its great men. 

We may now return to the vestibule of Vergil’s building. 
And first we should notice that the forum of Augustus served as 
a sort of vestibule, in the sense of an approach, to the temple of 
Mars Ultor. The statues in Vergil’s vestibule include ancestors 
of king Latinus and kings and heroes who apparently are not 
related to Latinus but have deserved well of their country. To 
Vergil, writing of legendary Italy, the greatest men were natu- 
rally kings, a status imposed by the period which he is describing. 
Had he been writing of republican times, such heroes would have 
been men who had held the highest magistracies. But, apart from 
this natural mutatio mutandorum, the individuals represented 
resemble those of the historical forum in regard to their personal 
distinction, their military valor, and the fact that some of them 
are ancestors of the reigning monarch. The building is an early 
Italic Hall of Fame closely associated with King Latinus and his 
family, and the trophies of war with which it was embellished 
confirm its military character. Vergil also has a distinct notion 
of the appearance of the statues. They are adorned with at- 
tributes recalling an outstanding activity or event in the life of 
the individual hero: 


Vitisator curvam servans sub imagine falcem 


is the description of Sabinus (179). In the historical forum 
M. Valerius Corvus was depicted with a crow on his head ** and 
Scipio Aemilianus wore the corona obsidionalis.*® 
Furthermore, analogy does not stop here. In speaking of the 
dedication of the temple of Mars Ultor, Dio reports a series of 
decrees which established the various functions which were to 
take place in the temple.*® They provided that boys coming of 
military age should be enrolled in the iwventus there; that the 
senate should meet there to discuss the granting of triumphs; 
that commanders who had celebrated a triumph should dedicate 
their sceptre and crown to Mars Ultor; that military standards 
recaptured from the enemy should be placed in the temple; that 


44 Gellius, IX, 11. 
45 Pliny, H.N., XXII, 13. 
48 Dio, LV, 10; ef. Suetonius, Aug., 29, 2. 
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the seviri equitum should celebrate a festival by the steps of the 
temple annually.*? 

With regard to the main part of Vergil’s building, it too, as we 
have seen, was a temple which served as a senate house. The 
kings took up their sceptres of office and their first fasces there, 
while magistrates set out from the historical temple for their 
provinces, and thus symbolically, at least, connected the begin- 
ning of their imperium with the temple. Vergil speaks of sacred 
banquets partaken by the fathers. The Salian priests held ban- 
quets in the temple of Mars Ultor.** Finally, though the military 
trophies described by Vergil are situated in the vestibule, it is 
worthy of note that the historical temple served as a repository 
for the same kind of object.*® 

I hasten to admit that some of the analogies just presented are 
far from being exact. But in view of the statues in the vestibule 
and their striking similarity in form and spirit to those of the 
forum of Augustus, even the slightest resemblances in the other 
part of Vergil’s building to the temple of Mars Ultor seemed 
worth noting. Precise similarity was not to be expected. Vergil 
did not work through factual description in verse, forgetful of 
his powers of poetry and invention. When an object was drawn 
from the world in which he lived, it was recrystallized in his 
mind and in its new form it was capable of many new reflections. 
But the mass from which the new form was worked is recog- 
nizable and the spirit behind the mass never suffers from Vergil’s 
touch. After weighing similarities against dissimilarities both 
of fact and spirit, I do not hesitate to conclude that it would 
be asking too much of pure coincidence for Vergil to have 
described an ancient equivalent of the historical forum and 
temple of Augustus such as we find in the building of the seventh 
book, without knowledge that Augustus was planning to erect or 
possibly was already erecting such a building. 


47 The festival was the ludi sevirales or Martiales, celebrated on 
August Ist, the day of the dedication of the temple; see L. R. Taylor, 
J.R.S8., XIV (1924), p. 161, note 3. 

48 Suetonius, Claud., 33; C.I.Z., VI, 2158. 

*°It is reasonably assumed that the standards recovered from the 
Parthians were transferred from the temple of Mars Ultor on the Capitol 
to the temple of Mars Ultor in the forum of Augustus when the latter 
had been dedicated; see Platner-Ashby, op. cit., p. 221. 
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Corroboration of this view may be found in the sixth book of 
the Aeneid. In it we have the great scene, glowing with patriot- 
ism, in which Anchises points out to Aeneas a number of the 
men who are fated to play a significant réle in the annals of 
Rome (756-846). The speech, as characterized by Norden, is a 
Adyos (mpotpertiKds, He points out 
that the individual heroes are zapadeypara from the rhetorical 
point of view and that they are treated encomiastically, although 
the contrasting element of yoyos is not entirely lacking. As to 
the spirit and purpose of the passage, he defines it as “eine 
Huldigung fiir die Vergangenheit . . . eine Mahnung fiir die 
Gegenwart und ein Vermichtnis an die Zukunft, sich solcher 
Ahnen wiirdig zu zeigen.” Speaking of the pictorial element in 
the description of several of the heroes, he recalls the statues in 
the forum of Augustus and maintains that poetry and monument 
grew out of the same idea.** But he does not attempt to establish 
a chronological connection between them. 

Now, as we have seen above, the obvious purpose of the heroes 
of Vergil to serve as exempla to the Roman people and to remind 
them of a glorious past which it was their duty to preserve undi- 
minished and untarnished for the future is precisely the obvious 
purpose of the statues in the forum. But we can go further, I 
think, than both Norden and Professor Frank in connecting the 
heroes of the Aeneid and the statues of the forum. 

To begin with the men represented in both places, I would 
attribute very little importance to the fact that among the heroes 
of the republic mentioned by Vergil only five are attested for the 
forum.®? The epigraphical evidence from the forum has come 
down in a very confused state and we owe what we have to pure 
chance. On archaeological grounds it is possible that over one 
hundred statues stood in the forum,®* while we have only nineteen 
republican heroes directly attested. Surely it is a mere accident 


5° Norden, Aeneis Buch VI?, pp. 312-316. 

51 Tbid., p. 315. 

52 They are Camillus (Vergil, 825 = Degrassi, op. cit., no. 61), T. 
Fabius Maximus (845 = nos. 14 and 80), L. Aemilius Paullus (838 [cf. 
’ Norden ad loc.] = no. 81), Ti. Sempronius Gracchus (842 [cf. Norden 
ad loc.] = no, 82), P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus (843 = Pliny, H.N., 
XXII, 13 [cf. Degrassi, op. cit., p. 4]). 

58 Degrassi, op. cit., p. 2. 
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of fate that we do not possess the elogia of such men as the elder 
Scipio and the elder Cato, both mentioned by Vergil. A national 
Hall of Fame without them is unthinkable. 

More is to be gained, however, from examining the way in 
which Vergil has divided his heroes. They fall into two large 
general groups. The first comprises the direct descendants of 
Aeneas (760-805), and it in turn is divided into two branches: 
Aeneas’ descendants through Silvius (760-787) and those 
through Iulus (788-805). The Alban kings ending with 
Romulus belong to the first or Italic branch (Lavinia is the 
mother of Silvius), while the Julian gens culminating in Augus- 
tus belongs to the second or Trojan branch of the family. The 
second large group is composed of heroes outside the family. It 
includes the kings who succeeded Romulus and the heroes of the 
Republic. 

This division into family and non-family groups is obviously 
intentional. In the propositio (756-759) Vergil indicates the 
division between the Trojan (Dardaniam prolem) and the Italian 
(Itala de gente nepotes) branches of the family. With the words 
(788-789) 


Huc geminas nunc flecte acies, hance aspice gentem 
Romanosque tuos. Hic Caesar et omnis [uli 
progenies. 


Anchises calls Aeneas’ attention to the Trojan branch of the 
family. The family part is separated from the kings and heroes 
of the Republic by the zapaiveors of lines 806-807. 

We have here, then, something more than a simple pageant 
of the men who had raised Rome to greatness and glory. And 
that something more is the private or family element which we 
have perceived in the statues of the forum. Augustus and his 
legendary and historical ancestors including the collateral branch 
which descended from Silvius precede the heroes who are not 
members of the family as was natural in a poem in quo, quod 
mazime studebat, Romanae simul urbis et Augustt origo conti- 
neretur.5* But, if the speech of Anchises is taken as a whole, the 
imperial family in the widest sense of the term is no more than a 
part of the great tradition of virtue and ability embodied in 
Rome’s great men. Hence the same dualism observed in the 


5 Vita, ll. 77-78, Brummer; cf, Servius, p. 4, Thilo. 
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forum of a family which is distinguished from the whole and 
yet constitutes one of its most important parts and thus, without 
losing its individuality, is still identified completely with the 
larger element. 

Also, the attention devoted to the Alban kings by Vergil is 
another indication that he had the forum in mind. We do not 
find a complete list of them until the Augustan historians and 
there very little is told about them.®> But their statues stood in 
the forum ** and it is difficult to find any other reason why 
they should be mentioned by Vergil in such detail. In other 
passages he passes over them quickly enough.5’ Let us note, too, 
the description of Silvius (760) : 


Tlle, vides, pura iuvenis qui nititur hasta. 


It clearly suggests a statue in its pictorial quality and it is not 


the only one of its kind.** 
Vergil closes his pageant of heroes with the memorable words 


on the mission of Rome (847-853) : 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera 

(credo equidem) vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 
orabunt causas melius caelique meatus 

describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent: 

tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(hae tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


With regard to the Greeks the meaning is obvious. They are 
the acknowledged masters in the arts of beauty, wit, and specula- 


55> The earliest complete list is given by Diodorus, VII, 5, 9. For a 
conspectus of all lists see the table in Trieber, Hermes, XXIX (1894), 
p. 124. 

5° Ovid, Fasti, V, 564 and Degrassi, op. cit., nos. 2-5. 

57T cannot here go into the problem of the genealogy of the Alban 
kings as treated by Vergil. Suffice it to say that he makes them descen- 
dants of Silvius, the son of Aeneas and Lavinia in VI, 760-766, and of 
Iulus, the son of Aeneas and Creusa in I, 267-274. My general conclu- 
sions would indicate that Vergil was following the official genealogy as 
set down in the elogia of the forum in Book VI, and if this is so my 
restoration of the elogium of Aeneas Silvius (Degrassi, op. cit., no. 2) is 
certainly correct as against Degrassi’s; see my note in P.A.P.A,, 
LXVIII (1937), pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 

88 Cf, Alban kings (772), Romulus (779), Numa (808); others in 
Norden, op. cit., p. 315. 
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tion. The Roman task is to rule. But this mission of ruling has 
two aspects as conceived by Vergil. Roman rule is to bring the 
blessings of order and civilization, but it will be imposed on 
others from above and to impose it war will be the necessary 
instrument. Here Vergil has tempered the rude concept of 
ruthless conquest with the notion of clementia and has justified 
war by the benefits which will flow from the ensuing peace. But 
the unity of the passage shows that war is a necessary part of the 
Roman mission and that the mission will be achieved only in so 
far as the Romans show themselves successful as well as merciful 
in their conquests. 

Hence it is the Romans in their capacity of rulers and warriors 
whom Vergil contrasts with the Greeks. The emphasis on mili- 
tary excellence, coming as it does at the end of a passage which 
reviews the great Romans of the past, is in complete harmony 
with the aspect of their achievements emphasized in the forum 
of Augustus and the temple of Mars Ultor. The spirit is the 
same so far as Rome’s greatness in war is concerned. But to 
it Vergil has added a finer concept of the use to which this great- 
ness must be put: to bring a peaceful order into the world. 

Finally, how shall we explain the abrupt transition from the 
worthies of the Republic to statues of bronze and marble? 

In his treatment of the details of the whole passage from the 
thetorical point of view,°® Norden suggests that Vergil had a 
traditional scheme in mind such as we find outlined in the 
pseudo-Menander’s chapter més Sei dad tas odes 
éyxowafev.°° Such a scheme would apply only to the lines re- 
ferring to the Greeks, for the lines referring to the Romans, as 
we have seen, are far removed from a rhetorical commonplace.** 
But with regard to the Greeks, we find in the pseudo-Menander 
that the émirndevoas are divided into three categories in the 
following order: xara ras Kata Tas Téxvas, Tas 
Suvdues. Vergil has one of the activities of the first category 
(astronomy and geometry; also treated as one in the rhetorical 
manual), one of the second (sculpture), and one of the third 


5° Norden, op. cit., p. 335. 

°° Rhetores Graeci, III, pp. 359-361, Spengel. 

*1 Norden, who separates the military element from the civilizing 
mission, also asserts the Roman origin of the different concepts which 


Vergil has woven together; op. cit., p. 336. 
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(rhetoric). Is it pure chance that Vergil began his list with 
statues of bronze and marble directly after enumerating the 
heroes of the Republic? 

At first sight the transition is brusque, but if Vergil had the 
forum in mind the thought moves easily from hero to statue and 
from statue to the larger subject of art and the Greeks who 
excelled in it. Vergil, I would venture to say, was reminding the 
Roman that there was more to the statues in the forum than the 
art which created them. The making of statues, the fashioning 
of beauty in material things, was the province of the Greek 
together with science and oratory. Rome produced men, the 
kind of men represented in the statues of the forum. By personal 
example during their lifetime they had established the inheri- 
tance of conquest and good government which was to be the mis- 
sion of the future. They had shown the way. Vergil reminds 
the Roman to remember and follow. 

All in all, then, the evidence indicates that Vergil was much 
closer to the forum of Augustus than we had previously suspected. 
It is not necessary to assume that he had seen much or any of it 
completed, but it is reasonable to believe that he knew of the 
plans for its outer aspect, the national ideas which it was to 
suggest, and the part it was to play in the imperial propaganda 
of the period. Even without such evidence as we have, it would 
be difficult to think of a person more likely to be consulted by 
Augustus in planning the great national monument of his régime 
than the poet whom he had charged with writing the national 
epic. We cannot know to what extent the ideas behind the forum 
may have originated in Vergil’s mind. But we can be sure that 
Augustus did well to consult him. 

Henry T. ROWELL. 

THe Jonns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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THE MILITARY AND DIPLOMATIC CAMPAIGN OF 
T. QUINCTIUS FLAMININUS IN 198 B.C. 


The complete significance of the year 198 B.C. and of the 
military and diplomatic campaign waged by T. Quinctius Fla- 
mininus against Philip V of Macedon has never been defined in 
its precise relationship to the history of Roman domination in 
the Hellenistic world. The first step toward the comprehension 
of this campaign is to readjust the conception of Rome as a world 
power. This anachronism has been fostered by Livy, the principal 
source for this period inasmuch as Polybius is largely lost. 
Rome was simply a member of a coalition against the Macedonian 
empire. It is true that this status was to undergo a rapid and 
radical change within the next few years—the beginning of 
which change constitutes the basis of this study—, but it had not 
occurred as yet. The rdle of Flamininus in that change has never 
been clearly outlined in all its significance, nor has the unity of 
the whole campaign conducted in 198 been sufficiently stressed. 
In view of the importance of this period for the subsequent 
history of Roman relations with the Orient, it has seemed per- 
tinent to make a full survey of the events and the motivation of 
Flamininus’ campaign of 198. 

Before it is possible to begin this survey, it seems necessary to 
pose a question. Are the incidents of 198 the pieces of a 
consciously integrated plan of strategy initiated by Flamininus 
early in his campaign, or do they represent the blind employment 
of fortuitous circumstance? In order to answer this question 
recourse must be had to the conclusion of Flamininus’ campaign 
of 198-194. When he left Greece, he had restored as equitably 
and carefully as possible all of the Greek states to the territories 
and position to which their past history gave them claim. Greece 
was free, not a Roman soldier remained within her borders.” 
But this freedom had been established by the arbitrary domi- 
nance, artfully concealed though it was, of Rome.* But there was 


1Tenney Frank, “A Chapter in the Story of Roman Imperialism,” 


C. P., IV (1909), pp. 118-133 passim. 
2 Livy, 34, 49-50; cf. Plutarch, Flam., 12-13. 
3 Ibid. Note especially the skill and tact with which Flamininus made 


his dispositions. Cf. Livy, 34, 22. 
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to be no tampering with this settlement. Livy says that alients 
armis partam, externa fide redditam libertatem sua cura cus- 
todirent servarentque, ut populus Romanus dignis datam liberta- 
tem ac munus suum bene positum sciret.* This veiled warning, 
ignored by the Greeks, intimated that Rome intended the order 
which she had established to endure. The intention of Rome, the 
responsibility for which and the execution of which she entrusted 
to Flamininus, stands revealed as follows. Greece was to be 
organized on the basis which promised best for her stability and 
then was to be presented with autonomy. Rome was to guarantee 
this order against all disarrangements internal and external.® 
Inasmuch as this situation actually did come to pass, it is reason- 
able to believe that it does represent a conscious strategy on the 
part of Flamininus, and a careful study of the events which led 
to this conclusion gives the positive impression that this plan was 
not the result of circumstance. To illustrate this thesis the 
campaign of 198 will be examined in detail. 

The purpose of Rome in Greece, moreover, could not be ac- 
complished until she had been advanced from the position of 
equal ally (cf. supra) to that of arbiter and guarantor. This was 
the aspect of the final plan with which Flamininus first dealt. 
His strategy of 198 forged steadily toward that goal. This 
integral unit in his statesmanlike policy was completed at the end 
of this year. 

The conference of Nicaea held late in the autumn of 198 has 
received considerable attention from scholars as an isolated event. 
Frank in his Roman Imperialism has made an excellent though 
summary estimate of this struggle between Roman and Mace- 
donian diplomacy.* Homo has also presented a clear account, 
but his point of view is not so advanced as that of Frank.’ The 
present study, therefore, is to some degree an amplification of the 


* Livy, 34, 49. 

5On the sincerity of Rome’s intentions cf, M. Rostovtzeff, A History 
of the Ancient World, II, p. 13; Holleaux, in C. A. H., VIII, pp. 180-181, 
194 ff. With regard to the Roman pledge of Greek freedom cf. especially 
the language in which Polybius, 18, 44, 4 quotes the senatus consultum 
_ which established peace between Rome and Philip. ois pév &ddovs 
“EdAnvas wavras, ... édevOdpous brdpxew Kal vouos Trois ldlos. 

3 Frank, Roman Imperialism, pp. 152-153. 

7 Leon Homo, “ Les Conférences de Nicée et la diplomatie Romaine en 
Gréce,” Mélanges Cagnat, pp. 31-50. 
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view of previous authors and in addition an attempt to show that 
the Conference of Nicaea is the natural culmination of Flami- 
ninus’ campaign in 198. 

On a prearranged date Flamininus, accompanied by duly 
appointed representatives from his allies in the war against 
Macedon, met Philip and several members of his staff. The 
meeting took place on the beach by the sea. Philip preferred to 
remain aboard his ship and when Flamininus mocked him lightly 
for his fear of the present assemblage Philip sardonically replied 
that he feared no one except the gods but suspected most of those 
present, especially the Aetolians. To Flamininus’ further remark 
that the danger was equal for both Philip replied that an Aetolian 
strategus was readily replaced whereas he knew of no substitute 
for himself. Flamininus asked Philip to state his reasons for 
asking a conference, but the latter parried with a request to hear 
the Roman demands. Flamininus then replied briefly and un- 
equivocally that Philip was to withdraw altogether from Greece, 
returning all prisoners and deserters in his power; to surrender 
to Rome that part of Illyria secured to him by the treaty of 
Phoenice ; to restore to Ptolemy Epiphanes all the cities of which 
he had robbed him since the death of Ptolemy Philopater. Then 
the Greek allies stated their demands in a tone full of conten- 
tiousness and rebuke in reply to which the arrogant Macedonian 
gave free rein to his mordant humor. The first day passed with 
no agreement reached.® 

On the second day Philip kept the allies waiting until early 
evening—undoubtedly to avoid the bickering and contumely of 
the day before. Upon his appearance he expressed the wish to 
confer apart with Flamininus that tangible result might replace 
the aimless feuding of the preceding day. At the urgent plea of 
Philip Flamininus asked the counsel of the Greeks, and they 
advised him to yield to the King’s desire. It is imperative to note 
in passing that in agreeing to the request of Philip upon this 
point, apparently a natural step in the course of negotiations, 
the allied Greeks abandoned the administration of their foreign 
affairs to Rome—the entering wedge of Roman interference and 
control. Accordingly Flamininus, accompanied by a military 
tribune, withdrew to a secluded spot and conferred with Philip. 


8 Polybius, 18, 2-5; ef. Livy, 32, 33-35; M. Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce 
et les monarchies hellénistiques, p. 278, n. 1. 
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Unfortunately a precise account of this meeting has not been 
preserved, but the Greek allies were dissatisfied with the report 
of Flamininus.® Philip hastily moved adjournment to avoid the 
display of further ill-feeling.’° 

On the third day of the Conference Philip astounded the Greeks 
with a proposal to adjourn the council to Rome and to abide the 
decision of the Senate. Only Flamininus favored the king’s 
design, but finally his influence won over the allies and the 
Conference adopted the motion of Philip.‘ Thus ended the 
Conference, in its implications more significant than the field of 
Cynoscephale, although these implications were less evident to 
the protagonists, Flamininus excepted. 

As the Conference closed Philip had little reason to congrat- 
ulate himself. True to his prearranged strategy of pacifying 
Rome he had spared no effort, devoting his entire attention to 
Flamininus and yielding to all Roman demands which concerned 
her own Illyrian territory. In desperation he had finally suc- 
ceeded in gaining permission to send an embassy to Rome for 
which opportunity he had paid dearly by withdrawing his 
garrisons from Phocis and Locris.*? That last faint hope was 
rudely quenched by the Senate in Rome when that body de- 
manded complete and final withdrawal from Greece—the death- 
blow to Macedonian imperialism.** Philip had failed utterly 
and could only look forward to the ruin of his empire. 

On the other hand Flamininus might well have counted the 
Conference of Nicaea his greatest victory, the fitting climax to 
the careful campaign he had begun in Epirus in the spring of 
198. The defeat of Philip was only a matter of time. Rome, 
the equal member of an Hellenistic coalition against Macedon, 
had become the arbiter of any settlement which could possibly 
arise from the present situation. Because of the trust and con- 
fidence in the power and intentions of Rome which the campaign 
of the previous summer had engendered, the Greeks delegated to 
Flamininus the authority to treat with Philip in their name. 
Probably at the suggestion of Flamininus to Philip at their 


_ *Philip promised to restore all the territory which Rome demanded 
in Illyria, but demurred at many of the demands of the allied Greeks. 
10 Polybius, 18, 7-9; cf. Livy, 32, 35-36. 
11 Polybius, 18, 9-10; cf. Livy, 32, 36; Plutarch, Flam., 5. 
12 Polybius, 18, 10; ef. Livy, 32, 36. 
18 Polybius, 18, 11; cf. Livy, 32, 37. 
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private conference and certainly because of his insistence the 
Conference was adjourned to Rome for the final decision. The 
implication of these two events is clear. The Hellenistic world 
had delegated to Rome the authority to pass and, as a conse- 
quence, maintain the final judgment in the settlement of their 
affairs. They never again exercised to any marked extent any 
independent jurisdiction over their own foreign affairs. From 
this position, secured by the efforts of Flamininus, Rome was to 
proceed to Oriental empire.** 

The Conference of Nicaea, however, significant though it was, 
in reality merely represents the culmination of the deeply-laid 
and consistent strategy which Flamininus had initiated upon his 
assumption of the command of the Roman forces against Philip. 
In order fully to appreciate the significance which Frank and 
Homo have perceived in the Conference, it is necessary to 
examine it through the perspective afforded by a review of the 
campaign, both military and diplomatic, which preceded it. 
Once removed from its position of isolation the Conference 
assumes its proper place as the climax of a far-seeing policy of 
statesmanship, and the unity and consistency of the campaign 
of 198 as a whole claims the admiration of the historian. 

The campaign begins with the election, in the third year of 
the Macedonian war, of Flamininus to the consulate at the early 
age of thirty. In the lots for that year he drew the Macedonian 
command. He was empowered to enroll more troops and care- 
fully chose his levies from the flower of the veteran troops who 
had served with Scipio. Flamininus then departed to his com- 
mand at the earliest possible moment, contrary to the custom of 
his predecessors. He sailed from Brundisium and crossed to 
Corcyra whence he proceeded to Epirus by quinquireme and 
finally to the Roman camp in the gorges of the river Aous. There 
he relieved his predecessor Publius Villius Tappulus and assumed 
his command.*® 

The situation which confronted the young commander was 
disheartening. The desultory campaigns waged against the wary, 


14 For further studies on the Conference of Nicaea see Maurice Hol- 
leaux, “ Etudes d’Histoire Hellénique, Les Conférences de Lokride et la 
Politique de T. Quinctius Flamininus,” in Rev. Et. Gr., XXXVI (1923), 
pp. 115-168, and my “ The Tradition of Flamininus’ ‘Selfish Ambition’ 
in Polybius and Later Historians,” 7. A. P. A., LXX (1939), pp. 93-103. 

15 Livy, 32, 8-9; cf. Plutarch, Flam., 2-3. 
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defensive strategy of Philip had produced nothing but a stale- 
mate. Rhodes and Pergamum had contributed nothing as yet and 
their only possible contribution would be naval victories—futile 
unless attended by success in the field. None of the Greek powers 
had ventured to declare for the allied cause, even though there 
were many who hated Philip and Macedon. The Romans were 
regarded as barbarians and were considered no better if not worse 
than the Macedonians. A decisive success for Philip probably 
would have meant the end of the alliance. Simply by representing 
himself as the defender of Greece against a barbarian foe Philip 
could have swung nearly all the sentiment and support of the 
Greeks against the invader. The only ray of hope in the situation 
was that Flamininus was aware of these factors and Philip was 
not.’® It was Flamininus who made the move, who gambled with 
the odds against him, while Philip made no attempt even to 
improve his position. 

The decision of Flamininus to act was not taken until he had 
spent considerable time in consideration. Philip had assumed a 
well-chosen position absolutely invulnerable to a frontal attack. 
After forty days spent in fruitless search to discover some means 
of dislodging Philip, Flamininus agreed to a conference arranged 
by the mediation of the people of Epirus. Flamininus demanded 
that Philip withdraw his garrisons from the cities of the Greeks 
and make reparation for the damage he had done. Philip offered 
to surrender his own conquests, but not those which his ancestors 
had bequeathed, and submit all damage claims to a neutral 
nation. Flamininus in reply betrayed his inexperience by harshly 
remarking that Philip was so obviously at fault in every instance 
and so guilty of unprovoked aggression that there was no need of 
an arbiter. Then, when he named Thessaly as the first state to 
set free, Philip rushed from the conference in rage, exclaiming, 
“ What heavier command could you lay upon a beaten foe, Titus 
Quinctius?” A skirmish very nearly resulted.?’ 

Shortly after this unpropitious meeting a shepherd sent by 
Charops, a leading Epirote,** offered his services as guide to Flami- 


_ 46 Wilhelm Theiler, Die Politische Lage in den beiden makedonischen 

Kriegen, pp. 34-35, 42-43, 

17 Livy, 32, 10. 

18 The Epirotes were nominally Macedonian supporters. This is the 
first instance in which they offered help to the Romans, apparently 
because they were convinced of the sympathy of Flamininus for their 
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ninus, alleging that he was thoroughly familiar with the whole 
valley of the Aous. Although he was suspicious of this guide 
Flamininus finally dispatched a picked force under the guidance 
of the shepherd, heavily loaded with both bribes and chains, to 
take the Macedonian force in the rear. Flamininus then con- 
stantly harassed the enemy positions until on the third day the 
flanking force reached its position. Upon a given signal a 
simultaneous attack from front and rear routed the Macedonians 
in headlong flight. The rocky, uneven terrain cut the Macedonian 
losses to 2000, but their camp and supply of war material was 
captured.’® Flamininus did not follow hot on Philip’s heels but 
considered it more important to occupy Epirus in orderly fashion, 
since he was well aware that the Epirotes were Macedonian 
sympathizers. Policy, of course, dictated that they receive the 
Romans with cordiality. But the readiness of Flamininus to 
overlook their previous connections and judge them only by their 
present behavior converted a merely diplomatic cordiality into 
permanent support of Roman interests.2° Thus Flamininus, by 
virtue of the friendly relations he had established with the 
Epirotes and his determination to force the issue, opened his 
campaign for the overthrow of Macedon and the advance of 
Roman prestige with conspicuous success. 

The victory on the banks of the Aous had an immediate effect 
upon the Aetolian League. Hitherto they had been waiting to 
see which side was stronger, for they had no overwhelming love 
for either Rome or Macedonia. The battle of the Aous convinced 
them, and they at once became active for the allied cause. Re- 
leased from the dread of Philip they moved into helpless Thes- 
saly and plundered fearlessly.2* The Aetolian League was one of 
the two strongest powers in Greece, and their support of the 
Roman cause was an important factor in the ultimate defeat of 
Philip. A decisive victory such as that of Flamininus was needed 
to enlist their support, however,—a victory which no previous 
general had been able to win. 

With Epirus consolidated behind him Flamininus marched 


interests. Philip had made a fatal blunder by carelessly exposing his 
Epirote allies to the pervasive influence of Flamininus. 

1° Livy, 32, 11-12; ef. Polybius, 27, 15; Johannes Kromayer, Antike 
Schlachtfelder, II, pp. 39-47. 

2° Livy, 32, 14. 21 Livy, 32, 14; cf. Plutarch, Flam., 5, 
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by easy stages into Thessaly, recently devastated before him by 
Philip in his flight.?? Philip had left behind his garrisons in all 
fortified towns and retreated himself to the natural fortress of 
the Vale of Tempe whence he sent troops to each point as it was 
threatened by the Romans. To Phaloria, the first of these 
garrisons in the line of march, Flamininus turned his attention. 
The town was held by 2000 Macedonians, but despite a desperate 
defense it fell before the vigor of Flamininus’ attack.?* Phaloria 
was burned and destroyed. Metropolis and Cicerium, nearby 
towns, promptly surrendered. Lack of provisions, since Flami- 
ninus had refrained from plundering the country which he had 
conquered, forced the Roman general to move southward to 
Gomphi. From there it was a short distance to Ambracia on the 
seacoast whither he had ordered his supply ships. As soon as 
Flamininus had provisioned his camp he moved to the siege of 
Atrax. There his siege engines opened a breach in the wall, but 
the Macedonian phalanx hastened to fill the gap and repel 
every assault. All the efforts of the Romans proved futile, and 
Flamininus was forced to abandon the siege because of the im- 
minence of winter and the lack of supplies.** This was the only 
defeat suffered by Flamininus during his Grecian campaigns. 
With his attention turned toward winter quarters Flamininus 
moved toward Anticyra in Phocis. En route he took Phanotes. 
Then Anticyra fell, Ambrysus and Hyampolis surrendered, and 
Daulis was captured by a clever trick. Many other strongholds 
surrendered as Flamininus marched on, but Elatia prepared to 
withstand his siege. It refused Flamininus’ terms of surrender, 
and he then breached the wall and took the city in a fierce assault. 


22 Livy, 32, 13; ef. Plutarch, Flam., 5; Kromayer, op. cit., p. 52 and 
Livy, 32, 15. Kromayer states that Philip plundered merely for the 
sake of plundering, inasmuch as he could not seriously hope to trouble 
Flamininus by his depredations in a country as thickly populated as 
Thessaly. Livy says, however, that Flamininus was forced to abandon 
the siege of Atrax because of lack of facilities for wintering in the 
wasted territory of Thessaly. See infra. 

23 It is worth while to note that once Flamininus had begun an attack 
he never ceased or allowed the enemy a moment’s rest until he had 
' obtained his objective. Only once did these tactics fail of victory. This 
characteristic can be observed in all his campaigns. Flamininus had not 
the military genius of a Scipio Africanus, but his military tactics were 


adequate and thoroughly sound. 
24 Livy, 32, 15. 
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The citadel held out a few days longer but then surrendered upon 
promise of immunity to its defenders.”> Thus ended the military 
campaign of 198 distinguished by the almost universal success 
of Roman arms and a policy of leniency toward the vanquished. 
The effects of this campaign, however, were to produce even more 
important results. 

While Flamininus was still besieging Elatia he received the 
report that the Achaean League, the second important power in 
Greece, had expelled Cycliades, leader of the Macedonian faction, 
and that their strategus Aristaenus favored Rome. At this 
moment the Achaean League was firmly bound to Macedon by 
ties of friendship as well as alliance. Flamininus promptly 
dispatched his brother Lucius,”* Attalus, king of Pergamum, 
together with embassies from Rhodes and Athens to tempt the 
Achaean League to a Roman alliance with the offer of Corinth, 
at that moment held by Philip. For four days the question was 
debated before the assembly of the Achaean League, but no con- 
clusion was reached. Finally a combination of factors, namely 
the increasing power of Rome, distrust of Philip’s present policy, 
fear of Nabis, powerful tyrant of Sparta, the pro-Roman sym- 
pathies of Aristaenus, won over five of the ten Snmovpyoi, the 
magistrates upon whom it rested to propose a motion. The 
council would still have been deadlocked, however, had not 
Memnon, one of the five who blocked a motion, been influenced 
to join those who favored Rome by the threat of his father, Pisias 
of Pellene, to kill him unless he abandoned his Macedonian 
sympathies. The motion was proposed, and the council at once 
ratified a treaty with Rhodes and Pergamum but postponed their 
treaty with Rome until such time as they could dispatch ambas- 
sadors thither. A few representatives, deeply indebted to Mace- 
donia for recent services, withdrew from the council before the 
treaties were ratified. The Achaean army at once put itself at the 
disposal of L. Quinctius Flamininus, who was currently besieg- 
ing Corinth.”’ Despite the fact that the decision of the Achaean 
League to join the alliance against Philip was reached only after 


%% Livy, 32, 17-18, 24; cf. Pausanias, 10, 34, 4. 

7°, Quinctius Flamininus served as legatus in charge of naval opera- 
tions during T. Flamininus’ command in Greece, 

** Livy, 32, 19-24; cf. Plutarch, Flam., 5; Pausanias, 7, 8; Appian, 
Maced., 7. 
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long and bitter debate and with such a small majority among 
the representatives of the Achaeans, the policy of Flamininus 
can still be said to have won a sweeping victory. Neither of his 
predecessors had been able to influence any of the peoples of 
Greece proper to join their cause. The fact that the Achaean 
League had been closely connected on excellent terms with 
Macedonia readily explains the bitter controversy and the slight 
majority obtained by the pro-Roman sympathizers. Yet the 
campaign of Flamininus had made it imperative in the eyes of 
the majority of Achaeans that they join the anti-Macedonian 
coalition—an allegiance which had become advantageous solely 
by reason of the growth of Roman power and influence under the 
skilful guidance of Flamininus.** 


%® Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellénistiques, p. 236, 
n. 1, terms this negotiation unsuccessful, citing the ancient sources 
given in n. 27 supra. His thesis, it appears from his statement in 
0. A. H., VIII, pp. 170-171, is that only circumstances—i. e. the pre- 
eminent might of Roman arms, now manifest for the first time, I may 
add—, not Flamininus, forced the Achaeans, much against their will, 
to join Rome. These compelling circumstances had been created by 
the campaign of Flamininus and in my judgment the source of the 
compulsion therefore remains Flamininus. The natural reluctance of 
the Achaeans noted above only enhances Flamininus’ achievement; for 
their final surrender was forced by the situation which he had developed. 
Nor was their surrender temporary, and the completeness of the diplo- 
matic triumph of Flamininus at this point is emphasized by the con- 
tinued and constant support in the Achaean League of the subsequent 
policies of the Roman statesman. Holleaux also cites other references 
which have no relevance to the present discussion. In my opinion, 
however, the evidence therein does not justify Holleaux’s description of 
Flamininus’ diplomacy as an “insuccés habituel.” For example the 
hostile attitude of the Dymaeans (Livy, 32, 22, 9-10) toward Rome at 
the assembly of the Achaean League in 198 cannot be attributed to the 
conduct of Flamininus, for he had had absolutely no contact with them 
at this point. The protestations of the Aeginetan Cassander (Polybius, 
22, 8, 9ff.) had nothing to do with Flamininus, but rather dealt with 
the brutality of his predecessor, P. Sulpicius Galba. The affair with the 
Acarnanians (Livy, 33, 16, 3 ff.) was a failure for Flamininus. They 
remained staunch supporters of Macedon in spite of an offer of a Roman 
_ alliance, and force was necessary to subdue them. I should prefer to 
count this primarily as a tribute to the staunch spirit and loyalty of 
the Acarnanians in the face of a mightier foe, rather than as a diplo- 
matic failure for Flamininus. It fails to concern the subject of this 
paper, however. As regards Flamininus’ dealings with the Boeotians 
(Polybius, 18, 43, 1-6) the Romans certainly blundered badly. Again, 
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The season of active campaigning had ended and Flamininus 
had placed his men in winter quarters throughout Phocis and 
Locris. Shortly thereafter he received a summons from the 
citizens of Opus, who desired to be rid of the Macedonian gar- 
rison installed in their city. The Aetolians were likewise sum- 
moned by another group of citizens, and, being nearer, arrived 
before he did. The citizens of Opus refused to open their gates 
to the Aetolians, however, but held them outside the city until 
the arrival of Flamininus.?® The incident shows very clearly 
the trust and confidence which the name of Flamininus now 
inspired among the Greeks after his summer’s campaign. 

At Opus an embassy from Philip found Flamininus and 
requested him to meet with their king. Philip was reduced to 
desperate straits by his defeat in the field and the loss of his 
allies but he still remained a dangerous foe as he was probably 
well aware. Flamininus granted his request and the conference 
was set for Nicaea on the Melian gulf.*° There the combat which 
had begun in the gorge of the Aous was to be resumed with the 
subtle and delicate weapons of diplomacy. The central figures are 
the same, Philip and Flamininus. The campaign of the previous 
summer had convinced Philip that he was no match for Rome in 
the field, and he was now about to attempt to induce Rome to 
abandon the conflict by every means of persuasion in his power. 
With the Greeks he could deal and he was determined to satisfy 
Rome at all costs. In this way alone could he hope to continue 
the policy of imperialism on which he was ever intent. Flami- 
ninus had waged a successful campaign and realized fully the 
extent to which his military success had placed Philip on the 
defensive. His policy, however, saw beyond the immediate 
prospect of the defeat of Philip to the settlement which should 
come afterwards and the part which Rome should play in relation 
to her Greek allies in that settlement. His chief concern at the 
Conference was not so much the defeat of Philip as it was the 
whole problem of the relations between Rome and the Hellenistic 
world. Here Flamininus laid the foundation for the settlement 


however, this instance has nothing to do with the subject of this paper. 
Nor can Holleaux cite any other incidents in Flamininus’ career to 
prove his point. I do not maintain that Flamininus was always the 
consummate diplomat, but in the campaign now under discussion it 
would be difficult to improve upon his strategy. 

2° Livy, 32, 32; cf. Plutarch, Flam., 5. 80 Tbid, 
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of 194. Rome had attained the necessary degree of dominance 
which enabled her to establish an order in Greece adapted to her 
own interests. 

The brilliant results of the Conference of Nicaea, the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of Flamininus and the utter defeat of 
Philip, have already been noticed. A study of the preliminary 
campaign, however, makes it evident that the foundation for this 
outstanding success was laid down before the start of the Con- 
ference itself. By his military victories, by his attraction of 
Greek support to Roman interests, by his painstaking efforts to 
inspire in the Greeks confidence in himself and in Rome Flami- 
ninus had prepared the downfall of every Macedonian aspiration 
for Hellenistic empire. At the Conference of Nicaea by his cool 
and accomplished conduct of affairs he had reaped the reward 
of his careful preparation. Philip’s hopes were overthrown, never 
to rise again to such a menacing position. Rome had obtained 
tacit recognition as the dominant power of the Hellenistic 
world. These results, tremendously significant for all subsequent 
history, had been realized by the genius of Flamininus. His 
military competence, his consummate diplomacy, so rapidly 
learned, and his farseeing statesmanship had fostered a course 
of integrated strategy, manifest throughout the whole campaign 
of 198, which was profoundly to affect all future relations 
between Rome and the Hellenistic world. For Flamininus, how- 
ever, only the preliminaries of his policy had been completed. 
Now that Rome had assumed a position of dominance he could 
proceed with his plan of establishing in Greece a régime in 
harmony with Roman interests. Rome’s dominance together with 
the confidence which Flamininus had inspired in the ability and 
justice of himself and Rome was to produce the last flicker of 
Greek independence at the Isthmian Games in 196 B. C. and the 
managed autonomy of 194. But the solution of Flamininus 
failed, for the Greeks of his day no longer fitted the mould of 
independence which he wished to place upon them. Irony is 
inherent in the situation, for what appeared to Flamininus as 
the first stage in the policy which he had formulated remained, 
'a potent factor in all subsequent relations between Greece and 
Rome, while his ideal restoration of Greece, almost as soon as it 
was complete, crumbled before the impact of harsh reality. 
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THE ROMAN GOLD STANDARD AND THE ANCIENT 
SOURCES. 


Since the publication by Mickwitz of his book, Geld und Wirt- 
schaft 1m rémischen Reich des vierten Jahrhunderts n. Chr. in 
1932, there seems to be a new interest in the monetary history 
of the third and fourth centuries. This work had been preceded 
by some excellent studies of the extant coins, among them articles 
by Pink and Alféldi. It has been followed by other articles by 
Mickwitz and by Heichelheim. Of particular interest to all who 
have written on this subject has been the alleged varying ratio 
of gold to silver, and the varying relationship between the gold 
coins and the contemporary subsidiary coinage. 

In support of the various ideas advanced, certain epigraphical 
and papyrological evidence is offered. Because of the importance 
of the discussion, it has seemed desirable to examine this evidence 
and to examine the validity of the inferences that have been 
drawn from it. The documents, unfortunately, are not numer- 
ous. They will be discussed as far as possible in their chrono- 
logical order. 


CO. P.R., I, 12 or 8. P. P., XX, 2 (93 A. D.) 
B. G.U., 1065 (97 A.D.) 
P. Oxyrh., 496 (127 A.D.) 


These three may be discussed as a group. All indicate prices 
for jewelry. The first refers to brooches of fine gold weighing 
714 minae that were pledged for 2160 drachmae; the second 
refers to bracelets of fine gold weighing 8 minae that were worth 
2816 dr.; the third refers to jewelry of fine gold weighing 
about 514 minae that were valued at 1680 dr. To be sure the 
. metal in each case is “ uncoined,” but to say that P. Oxyrh., 496 
indicates a decrease of about 3% in the price of gold since the 
time of Domitian or of Nerva is misusing the evidence; for in no 
case do we know either the amount or the cost of the workman- 
ship put on the jewelry. If this element of workmanship can 
be disregarded then Martial, III, 62 might properly be used for 
the valuation of 5000 denarii for a pound of silver. 
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P. Giessen, 4% (Hadrian) 


After giving prices for a few articles, this document goes on: 
“the price of silver (asemon) is now 362 drachmae, for as you 
know the prices at Coptos change from day to day.” The papyrus 
gives no indication as to the weight of the silver, and so any 
inference drawn from this sentence must remain only a guess. 


P. Baden, 3% (107/112 A. D.) 


The pertinent sentence of this document may be translated as 
follows: “ Gold, which was selling at 15 drachmae, has fallen to 
11.” It should be pointed out that the word “gold” is an 
adjective, which causes one to wonder whether a gold coin or 
some other gold was in the writer’s mind. Segré? interprets 
the document to mean that the aureus had fallen from 115 to 
111 drachmae; Johnson? that the ratio of gold to silver had 
dropped from 1:15 to 1:11. Though there is no supporting 
evidence for either of these ideas, that advanced by Johnson is 
the more attractive in view of the fact that the weights of 
Trajan’s aureus and denarius indicate a ratio of 1:11. It 
is easy to assume that the financial demands of the Dacian wars 
brought about a temporary market change. 

There is no doubt that the writer of this letter and the 
recipient of it both knew what was meant; there is also no doubt 
that we do not know what was actually intended. 


Lucian, Pseudologistes, 30 (Pius ?) 


This passage seems to equate 30 gold pieces (presumably 
aurei) and 750 (Attic) drachmae and accordingly shows the 
relation of 1 aureus = 25 drachmae = 25 denarii.* It is said 
that the 30 gold pieces were paid for a book priced at 750 
drachmae. The gold coins seem to have passed by count and 
not by weight, but this was a private transaction where the 
buyer was being badly swindled. Kubitschek,* basing his 
figuring on the belief that the denarius contained only 70% 
of silver, speaks of the ratio of gold to silver as 1: 8. 2. 


1 Metrologia, p. 430; cf. Heichelheim in Klio, XXV (1932), p. 124. 

2A.J.A., XXXVIII (1934), p. 53; cf. OC. A. H., XII, p. 724. 

3 Kubitschek, Quinquennium, pp. 105 ff. thinks the ratio of gold to 
silver at this time was 1: 8. 2. 

* Quing., p. 103. 
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G., 5008, 5010 (241/244 A.D.) 


5008: “... I spent 6500 (?) drachmae in the second year for 
the god Pursepmonis.” 

5010: “.. . obeisance of Psentuaxis ... priest of the guild 
for the second time. . . . For the first time 20 gold pieces were 
spent and for the second 30 gold pieces.” 

As first read these two inscriptions were used to support the 
statement that 20 aurei were then worth 3500 drachmae; a later 
reading was used to support the statement that 20 aurei were 
then worth 6500 drachmae. 

It is unfortunate that the figures representing the number of 
drachmae are a matter of uncertainty; but, in view of that 
uncertainty, any inferences from these inscriptions should be 
made as possibilities rather than as facts. To say that these 
inscriptions show a value of the drachma 31% lower than in the 
time of the Antonines® or a 170% decrease from the time of 
Commodus’ is, it seems, going beyond the evidence. If 5 
Egyptian drachmae are rated equal to 1 denarius, the aureus can, 
on one reading, be said to be worth 65 denarii. The inscription 
has also been used to support the theory that the relation of gold 
to silver was 1: 5. 86,® but of course nothing in the inscription 
proves this, even if one accepts the second reading as correct. 


Edict of Diocletian (301 A. D.) 


The purpose of Diocletian’s Edict was to benefit the purchaser 
of goods and services, in other words to reduce prices. If, as 
seems likely, every commodity and service mentioned in the 
Edict was undervalued, it is reasonable to assume that the value 
given to a pound of gold was something less than the current 
market value. In this event the valuation of one pound of gold 
at 50,000 denarii indicates what Diocletian wanted it to be 
rather than what it actually was. Theories deduced from that 


® Wilcken in Z. f. N., 1887, p. 325; Kubitschek in Quing., p. 105; 
Mickwitz, Geld, p. 51; Heichelheim in Klio, XXVI (1933), p. 103. 

® Mickwitz, Geld, p. 51. 

™Klio, XXVI (1933), p. 103. Arithmetically this is an impossible 
decrease. 

8 Num. Chron., XIX (1939), p. 44. Kubitschek, Quing., p. 105 says 
possibly 6 drachmae to 1 denarius. 

Kubitschek, Quing., p. 105. 
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valuation, therefore, are of little if any value in determining 
current conditions.2° The conclusion reached by Mickwitz 
that an analysis of the prices mentioned in the edict indicates a 
ratio of 1: 20.8 for gold to silver, must, because of what has 
just been said, be treated with caution. 


P. Giess. Univ. Bibl., 22 (Diocletian ?) 


This document records the shipment of four jars of money, the 
contents of the separate jars being listed as follows: 


Jar 1 40 talents 

Jar 2 4 talents 5600 drachmae 
Jar 3 4 talents 2400 drachmae 
Jar 4 4 talents 2500 drachmae 


Although nothing is said in the papyrus about the size of the 
jars and nothing is said about the kind of money actually in the 
jars, for the talents and drachmae probably represent a book- 
keeping practice rather than actual money, Heichelheim assumes 
that the contents of Jar 1 were aurei and the difference in 
contents between Jar 1 on the one side and jars 2 to 4 on the 
other side indicates a ratio between gold and silver of 1:8 or 
1:9. In another article}? Heichelheim without comment quotes 
this papyrus in support of a ratio of 1:8. 

In all fairness the papyrus proves nothing of the sort. Accord- 
ing to Heichelheim’s own figures the 40 talents in Jar 1 would 
weigh about 114 pounds, if they were in reality aurei on Dio- 
cletian’s standard, or about 25 pounds if they had actually been 
the heavier aurei of the period before the appearance of badly 
depreciated subsidiary coinage.* Neither quantity would, it 
seems, be transported rattling around in a large jar generally 
used for the transport of wine. 


10 Tt is curious that so little has been said about the use of the depre- 
ciated denarius in the Edict in place of the good silver coin introduced 
by Diocletian at least five years earlier. 

11 Geld, p. 69; Giesecke, Geldwesen, p. 222 favors a ratio of 1: 7.8 for 
A.D. 294, while C. R. Acad. Inscr., 1925, p. 68, favors 1: 13. 

12 Klio, XXIX (1936), p. 131. 

18 Heichelheim speaks incorrectly of the aureus of one forty-second of 
a pound of the period Commodus to Gallienus. The aureus of that 
weight, however, had disappeared long before Commodus. 
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P. Oxyrh., 1653 (306 A. D.) 


This document may be translated as follows: 


Account of uncoined silver delivered by the landowner and 
transported to Hermopolis to be delivered on account of the extra 
levy of uncoined silver imposed for purposes of taxation at the 
rate of 114 ounces upon the 100 artabae of corn by the public 
measure, as follows. By another 2 lb. 1 oz. 8 gr.; (by?) 
Bayllius out of 1 lb. after reckoning the 41% oz. 2 gr. left by the 
landowner, the remainder 7 oz. 10 gr. Total 2 lb. 814 oz. 6 gr. 
Phamenoth 2, to Sarapion, silversmith, 2 lb. 3 oz. 17 gr., for 
refining these 1 oz. 12 gr. Likewise 2 oz. 10 gr. of gold in 12 
holokottinoi. Remainder. From which there were delivered to 
the landowner on Phamenoth 17 of the 14th and 2nd year, 3 oz. 
9 gr. Recto: uncoined 2 lb. 8 oz. 12 gr. To Sarapion, silversmith, 
2 Ib. 3 oz. 17 gr., for refining these 114 oz. Total 2 lbs. 5 oz. 
5 gr. Remainder 3 oz. 7 gr. 


This papyrus records the payment of a tax levied in silver. 
Two receipts are mentioned: one of 2 lb. 1 oz. 8 gr., the other 
of 7 oz. 10 gr. which make a total of 2 lb. 8 oz. 18 gr. The tax 
official clears his accounts by the following transactions: 


(a) delivery to Sarapion 2 lb. 30z. 17 gr. 
(b) charge for refining loz. 12 gr. 
(c) delivery to landowner 30z. 9 gr. 


for a total of 2 lb. 8 oz. 14 gr. 


This is 4 gr. less than the amount he had received. On the 
recto, where the addition is correct, the sum shown as receipts 
is 6 gr. less than the total of the two receipts on the other side, 
but there need be no necessary connection between these 
amounts.7* 

Heichelheim ** works out from this document a relation 
between gold and silver of 1:1314. This can only be done if 
one assumes that the twelve gold pieces were equivalent to the 
total of 2 lb. 8 oz. 12 gr. in silver paid as taxes, and this equation 
unfortunately is not shown in the papyrus. Later papyri which 
do equate gold and silver do not use for that purpose the word 
“likewise.” 


14 The original editors state that this papyrus shows a cost of 914% 
for refining. The charge of 144 oz. for refining 2 lb, 3 oz. 17 gr., however, 
is approximately 5.4%. 

15 Klio, XXIX (1936), p. 131. 
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In the papyrus the weight of 12 holokottinoi is given as 2 oz. 
10 gr., or an average of 4.83 gr. each.1¢ The editors call these 
coins solidi, which weighed 4 gr. each. It would seem more 
correct to call them “ aurei,” which on the basis of 60 to the 
pound should weigh 4.8 gr. 


Publ. Soc. Ital., 310 (307 A.D.) 


One ounce, presumably of gold, is here said to equal 2776 
drachmae, which is in accord with the equation in the document 
that 3 0z. 2214 gr. (of gold) are equal to 1 talent 49301, gr. 
of “silver.” The document, however, contains nothing to sup- 
port a ratio of gold to silver of 1:18, for the weight of the 
“silver” is not given.1’ It is clear that the good silver coin of 
Diocletian, the piece at %¢ of a pound, is not meant by the 
word “silver” but only the old debased coins of the pre- 
Diocletian period or the contemporary low-valued subsidiary 
coins. 


P. Theadelphia, 33 (312 A.D.) 


This document gives a series of receipts for payments in gold 
and silver. It may be summarized as follows: 


Year 311 Gold Silver 
June 5 614 gr. 

6 10 gr. 

17 114 gr. 4 02. 

18 2 02. 

18 20z. 16 gr. 

20 1 oz. 

21 loz. 8 gr. 


which total 171% gr. 11 oz. 


It will be noticed that on only one day are payments made in 
both gold and silver, and that if there was any idea of parity ** 
between these two weights, the ratio of gold to silver would be 
1:77, which of course is ridiculous. Heichelheim *® says that 
the total of the various payments indicates a ratio of gold to 


16 This gram is the Latin scrupula, not the metric gram. 
17 As pointed out in Klio, XXIX (1936), p. 131. 

18 No relationship is shown in the papyrus. 

1° Klio, XXIX (1936), p. 131. The papyrus is also mentioned in 
Mickwitz, Systeme, p. 8. 
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silver of about 1:15. The papyrus is of course evidence only 
for the fact that certain payments were made in gold and that 
others were made in silver, and for nothing more. There is not 
the slightest hint of any relationship in the papyrus between the 
payments in gold and those in silver. 


Dessau, 9420 (323 A. D.) 


This inscription, found at Feltre in northern Italy, is as 
follows: 7° 


Severo et Rufino coss. V K Sept acceperunt coll fabr et cc 
(denarii) quingenta milia computata usura anni uni centensima 
una (denarii) LX de qua usura per singulos an die V idu Jan 
natale ipsius ex usura ss at memoriam Hos Flaminini refriger 
se... debunt et IIIIvir et sex princ et off pub spor no aureos 
den et sil sing neic non et per ros at memor eius refrigerar 
deveb n CCCLXILI. 


The word “denarii” has been substituted for the sign com- 
monly used to designate that coin, otherwise no abbreviations 
have been expanded. Only a few things are clear about this 
inscription. The sum of 500,000 denarii was to be invested at 
12% interest, and the income of 60,000 denarii 74 was to be used 
to keep alive the memory of a certain Hos. Flamininus. Cesano 
interprets “aureos den” as aureos denarios; Kubitschek, fol- 
lowing Dessau, as ten aurei. The number of persons who are 
to receive payments in aurei and siliquae is composed of three 
groups: (a) the IIIIvir., (b) the sex prine., (c) the off. pub., 
although the last two seem to be usually considered as one group. 
Groups “a” and “b” clearly comprise ten persons, but there 
is no indication of the number in the third group.?? With one 
exception the “n CCCLXII” at the end of the inscription has 
been interpreted to mean the number of members in the coll. fabr. 
et ce. Kubitschek, however, insists that the correct interpreta- 


2°Cesano in Rendic. della r. Acc. dei Lincei, Ser. v, XVII (1908), p. 
237; Kubitschek in Num. Zeit., II (1909), p. 47; in Anz. Wien. Akad., 
Phil.-Hist. K1., 1934, p. 144; and in Byz. Zeit., 1935, p. 347; Heichelheim 
in Klio, XXIX (1936), p. 131. 

21 Tf we supply milia after LX. 

22Dessau interprets the inscription to mean that ten persons each 
received annually one aureus and that each member of the collegium 
received one siliqua. While this may be the meaning of the inscription, 
it does not seem to say so. 
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tion is nummis CCCLXII, or more properly nummis CCCLXIS 
(36114), in order to obtain a ratio of 1: 114 between the total of 
241 siliquae (10 aurei plus 1 siliqua) and the 36114 nummi.” 

Because the inscription mentions denarii, aurei, and siliquae,?* 
it is tempting to use it to find a ratio between gold and silver. 
Heichelheim ** and Kubitschek 7° both confidently claim the 
ratio shown is 1:18. But no ratio of any kind is to be found in 
the inscription unless one makes inferences that are not based on 
the facts stated in the inscription.?’ 


P. Oxyrh., 2106 (Early Fourth Century) 2° 


The essential part of this papyrus is as follows: 7° 


“Ten myriads (of denarii) for each pound (of gold) shall be paid 
to those providing it by the sacred Treasury ; and in order that the 
price may be paid on the spot in ready money J have sent to my 
lord and brother, the most eminent catholicus, so that he may 
command the overseers to do this.” 


This quotation is from a document ordering a levy of 38 
pounds of gold from Oxyrhynchus. It is difficult to see why the 
government should speak of purchasing gold unless the intention 


23 As pointed out by Mickwitz, this is not convincing. Neither is the 
assumption in Mattingly, Roman Coins, p. 228, who says that 10 (the 
number of aurei) times 24 (the number of siliquae in a solidus) plus 1 
siliqua plus 362 siliquae (sic) equals 603 siliquae or 25 solidi, 3 siliquae. 

24 One does not expect to find the siliqua, which was introduced in 312, 
mentioned in the same inscription with the denarius, which perhaps 
should be considered here as meaning the follis. 

5 Klio, XXIX (1936), p. 131. 

2° Byz. Zeit., 1935, p. 347. 

27 Mickwitz has already pointed out that there is no relation in the 
inscription between the denarii and the aurei and the siliqua. C. R. 
Acad. Inscr., 1925, p. 68 favors a ratio of 1: 12 for Constantine; Giesecke, 
Geldwesen, p. 222 a ratio of 1: 9 for A. D. 307 and a ratio of 1: 12% in 
A.D. 340, but in both cases he assumes that 1 gold piece equals 12% 
silver pieces. 

28 Before the establishment of Constantinople: Heichelheim in Klio, 
XXVI (1933), p. 109. 

2° See Kubitschek in Num. Zeit., VI (1913), p. 161; Num. Zeit., XVI 

(1923), p. 29; Wessely in Num. Zeit., VI (1913), p. 219. In Num. Zeit., 
VI (1913), p. 161 the document is assigned to the end of the fourth 
century. The word “denarius” seems to have been often used in place 
of drachma in papyri dated after Diocletian. 
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is to provide change for those taxpayers who could not offer the 
exact quantity required of them. 

It is sometimes said that this papyrus shows a price of gold 
just twice that mentioned in Diocletian’s Edict. It may well be, 
however, that the document indicates only a further depreciation 
of the old subsidiary coinage. 


S.P.P., 1, p. 3 or SB., 6086. 


The recto of this document is as follows: 


gold silver 


1 lb. 2 54% (44) (48) gr. (and) 111]b. 10 0z. 12 plus gr. 
(itemized as follows :) 

1 oz. 16% gr. (and) 11b. 194% gr. 

6 oz. % sp gr. (and) 51b. 5% oz. 


2 oz. 12% \% plus gr. (and) 2lb. loz. 2% gr. 
2 02. (and) 11b. 8 oz. 

1oz. 4% gr. (and) 1loz. 17 gr. 

20% Yq gr. (and) 8o0z. 15% gr. 
9 i1lb. (3) oz. % (and) 121b. 6 oz. 7% plus gr. 
(itemized as follows :) 
20z. 184% gr. (and) 21b. 1 oz. 
1 oz. 8% gr. (and) 11]b. 1 oz. 


6 oz. 1814 Yo gr. (and) 51b. 7 oz. 
1 oz. 12 gr. (and) 11b. 30z. 


The verso reads: 


6 oz. 1444 4 \ gr. (and) 2b. 1 oz. 2(2) gr. 

(gold 50z. 4)44 %4gr. and for the half of the silver 
weighing 2 lb. 1 oz. 22 gr. were paid 8% % %g nomis- 
matia, which weigh 1 oz. 10% oe gr. 

and for the other half 2 lb. 1 oz. 22 gr. (of silver). 


7 oz. 16 gr. (and) 2b. 6 oz. 

(6 oz. and) for the half of the silver weighing 2 lb. 6 oz. 
were paid 10 nomismatia which weigh 1 oz. 16 gr. 

and for the other half 2 lb. 6 oz. (of silver). 


10 oz. 734 gr. (and 7 lb. 7 0z. 74% %44 gr.) 

6 oz. 6gr. and for the half of the silver weighing 7 lb. 
Yoz. 7% gr. were paid 304% nomismatia 
which weigh (5 oz. 154 gr.) 

and for the other half 7 lb. 7 oz. 74% %q gr. (of silver). 


2 0z. 13% gr. (and) 10 oz. 

(2 oz. gold and for) half of the silver weighing 10 oz. were 
paid 314 nomismatia which weigh 13% gr. 

and for the other half 10 oz. (of silver). 


line 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
13 161% gr. 
14 
1 
3 
4 
5 
8 
9 
11 
12 
14 
16 
17 
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Mickwitz believes *° this papyrus concerns a tax payable in 
gold and silver, the weight of the silver demanded being ten 
times the weight of the gold required, but with the provision 
that half of the amount of silver demanded could be paid in 
gold.** 

As first read by Wessely the papyrus seemed to show four 
different ratios of gold to silver, namely 1: 18, 1: 18.04, 1: 17.9, 
1: 16.5, but when the readings were revised by Wessely and 
Kubitschek *? it was found that the only ratio was 1:18.°° See 
lines 3, 7, 11 and 16 on the verso. 

It will be noticed that lines 1 to 4, 5 to 8, 9 to 12 and 14 to 17 
form four groups identical in their arrangement of the figures 
that are used. Using lines 1 to 4 as an example, it will be seen 
that line 1 contains (a) the total amount of gold received and 
(b) that part of the total tax in silver that might be paid in gold. 
Line 3 contains (c) the gold received in payment of the tax in 
gold and (d) the gold received in payment of half the tax that 
was levied in silver. Line 4 contains (e) the amount of silver 
actually received. It will also be seen that (d) gives a precise 
ratio between gold and silver, which in each of the four groups 
is 1:18. Except in the third group, the sum of (c) and (d) 
exactly equals (a). 

In each instance the amount of gold mentioned in (d) is 
expressed in solidi as well as by weight, unlike the amount of 
gold in (c) which is mentioned by weight only. In every case 
the average weight of the solidus is exactly 4 grams, its theoreti- 
cal weight. In two instances the number of solidi is expressed 
in fractions that are impossible from the standpoint of actual 
coinage. It seems clear, therefore, that the papyrus was not 
considering actual coins, but simply the theoretical solidus 
equivalent of a particular amount of gold. 

The ratio of 1: 18 shows that a pound of silver was considered 
equal to four solidi, a value that is explicitly given in Cod. 
Theod., VIII, 4, 27. 


30 Systeme, p. 7. The present writer can find no other reference to such 
a tax, if it was a tax. 
. §%1 This ratio of 1: 10 is also found by adding (b) and (e) and dividing 
by (c). For these letters see below. 

82 Byz. Zeit., 1935, p. 340. 

38 Mickwitz, Geld, p. 56, and in Annales d’Hist. econ., VI, p. 242. 
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The recto of this document records two groups of receipts, 
each of which was itemized; thus, lines 3 to 7 make up the 
totals given in line 1. The weights shown in each line seem to 
be the amounts of gold and silver received in payment of some 
tax, but there is nothing to indicate that the two were of equal 
value. If they were equal the ratio between gold and silver 
would be 1:10. Two ratios in the same document would be 
extremely difficult to explain. If, as seems likely, the amounts 
here are related to the figures shown on the verso, then the gold 
represents both the amount received in payment of the tax 
payable in gold, and the amount received for that half of the 
silver tax that might be paid in gold. 


P. Bremer, 83 (Fourth Century) 


This papyrus is of interest in showing the weights of solidi 
in circulation. In one place 111 solidi are said to weigh 1 lb. 
5 oz. 20 gr. or an average of 3.86 gr. each. This is about 344% 
below the theoretical weight and seems to indicate worn coins. 
In two places single solidi weigh 3.91% gr. each, or about 2% 
below the theoretical weight.** In another place ten solidi weigh 
39 gr. or an average of 3.9 gr. each. 

In Col. ii, which is not printed, it is said that a village is 
shown to have paid 2 pounds of gold and 25 pounds of silver. 
This is not the proportion shown in SB., 6086, nor is there any 
evidence that the gold was equated in value with the silver. 


P. Harris, 97 (Fourth Century) 


This papyrus gives prices of gold and silver but does not give 
any weights. As Mickwitz** has pointed out, it is of no 
assistance in determining the relative value of gold and silver. 


P. Oxyrh., 1524 (Fourth Century) 
This document may be translated in part as follows: 


gold 1 gr., uncoined (silver) 10 gr. 
gold 14 gr., uncoined (silver) 5 gr. 


’4 Luschin in Sitzb. Wien., Phil.-Hist. K1., CLXIII (1909), p. 63 gives 
the average weight of the solidus as 3.89 gr. or 4.42 metric grammes. 
8° Num. Chron., XVII (1937), p. 143. 
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If the document is similar to the verso of SB., 6086, it shows 
a ratio between gold and silver of 1:10. Its form, however, 
makes that comparison extremely unlikely. If, as is more 
reasonable, it is to be compared with the recto of SB., 6086, it 
probably shows payments of some levy made in the ratio of ten 
units of silver by weight and one unit of gold by weight without 
any indication of the relative value of the two metals. 

Both Mickwitz ** and Heichelheim ** assume it shows a ratio 
of gold to silver of 1:10, but until the meaning of the document 
becomes clear, it is unwise to draw any inference from it.®* 


Cod. Theod., XIII, 2,1 (397 A. D.) 


Iubemus, ut pro argenti summa, quam quis thensauris fuerat 
inlaturus, inferendi auri accipiat facultatem, ita ut pro singulis 
libris argenti quinos solidos inferat. 


This permits the acceptance of five solidi instead of one pound 
of silver in obligations owing to the government. As a solidus 
weighed 4 gr. this gives a ratio of gold to silver of 1: 14% .°° 
Mickwitz *° believes the ratio here shown was due to an accidental 
increase in the value of silver, caused perhaps by the reasons 
which led to the prohibition of exports of gold in A. D. 375.* 


Cod. Theod., VIII, 4, 27 (422 A. D.) 


Pro singulis libris argenti quas primipilares viris spectabilibus 
ducibus sportulae gratia praestant, quaterni solidi praebeantur, 
si non ipsi argentum offerre sua sponte maluerint. 


Here again gold solidi seem to be acceptable by count in 
payment of obligations due in silver. Differing from the pre- 
ceding document the payment is four solidi for one pound of 
silver, or a ratio of 1:18. 


36 Mickwitz, Systeme, p. 8. 

87 Klio, XXIX (1936), p. 131. 

88 On the same basis SB., 6086 could be used to show two contemporary 
ratios, one of 1: 10, the other 1: 18. 

8° Mickwitz, Systeme, p. 7 says 1: 14%. Giesecke, Geldwesen, p. 222 
‘says 1:15. For A.D. 383 he has worked out a ratio of 1: 18. 

40 Annales d’Hist. econ., VI, p. 242. Here he gives the ratio as 1: 15. 

“1 Cod. Just., IV, 63, 2. A lag of 22 years, however, seems to weaken 


this idea. 


& 
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Summary 


The facts that seem to be well proved by this discussion may 
be quickly summarized. Sound evidence for the ratio between 
gold and silver is found in three places, and only in three places: 


SB., 6086 Fourth Century 1:18 
Cod. Theod., XIII, 2,1 397 A.D. 1:14 %o 
Cod. Theod., VIII, 4, 27 422 A.D. 1:18 


Compared with the first and second centuries, silver was 
cheaper in relation to gold, not more expensive. 

For the weight of aurei and solidi in circulation, P. Ozyrh., 
1653 and P. Bremer, 83 are good evidence. SB., 6086, on the 
other hand, seems to be using a fictitious gold piece. 

For the exchange of gold and silver by count rather than by 
weight the two sections of the Theodosian Code just quoted seem 
to be evidence. Because the story told in Lucian’s Pseudologistes 
is a swindle, too much weight should not be placed upon that 
bit of evidence. 

P. Oxyrh., 1653 may be considered evidence for the passing 
of gold coins by weight. Whether or not a particular obligation 
could be settled by tendering gold coins by count or by weight 
would seem to depend upon the needs and power of the creditor. 
Here perhaps practice did not differ from more modern times. 


Louis C. WEst. 


Princeton, NEw JERSEY. 
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INTEGRATION AND THE HYMN TO APOLLO. 


Professor H. T. Wade-Gery, starting with the results of Pro- 
fessor Felix Jacoby,? has lately reéxamined the structure and 
history of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo.2 He decides that 
Kynaithos performed the hymn in Syracuse about 504 B. C.; 
that it was then a composite work, lines 179-213 being the only 
considerable fragment which he wrote himself; * and that lines 
182-206 are a piece of Ionian verse by a contemporary of 
Simonides.* I do not discuss his account of the hymn, confining 
myself to one principle involved, and some details that it affects. 

In Professor Wade-Gery’s article® there arise the questions 
whether epic style is a criterion for solving problems concerning 
the history of a poem in epic verse and what is the force of 
rational incoherences in epic passages as evidence. I begin with 
a description of epic creation, as I suppose it to be. 

“Not the poems, but the epic technique was learnt” by the 
minstrels. The poems grew by frequent recitations, at each of 
which changes were made, some intentional and some unin- 
tentional, and at some of which alterations were made in the 
broad structural design of the poems. It was rather an advantage 
than a disadvantage to use old phrases and old lines or groups of 
lines. What new creation there was concerned the mortar which 
combined old bricks into a new edifice; and perhaps also passages 
which had been forgotten and needed to be composed again. How 
much small improvements were consciously sought it is hard to 
say. Possibly they were liked, if an analogy may be derived 
from English and Scottish ballads, which survive in many ver- 
sions, as many as twenty-seven in one instance.’ But in general 
the conscious will to improve and perfect all phrases is later 
than the epic ages. The best modern example of these conditions 


1 Sitzungsb. Preuss. Akad., 1933, pp. 682-725. 

2 Greek Poetry and Life, Essays Presented to Gilbert Murray (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1936), pp. 56-78, 

5 Ibid., pp. 69-70, 74, ete. 

‘ Ibid., p. 70, ete. 5 Ibid., pp. 69-70, n. 3. 

°M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London, Methuen, 1933), p. 207. 

™W. A. Edwards, Plagiarism (Cambridge, Fraser, 1933), pp. 8-32. 
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is to be found in Southslavic Epic, in which composition by 
formulae is still practised.® 

Professor J. W. Woodhouse lately examined the question 
whether the original work of Homer himself could be distin- 
guished from the lines and passages which he inherited from 
others and used.® The problem is “ What do we mean by ‘ com- 
poser’ in this connexion?” *° On the whole, new and old work 
are scarcely distinguishable. “ Of spontaneity there is nothing— 
except the illusion of it.” “Greek poetry is conventional; but 
. . . with each repetition the poet hits the nail on the head and 
his lines seem newly minted for just this place and occasion.” 
“Does it ever occur to us to remind ourselves that such lines ** 
are in fact ready-mades, stock lines pigeon-holed in the bard’s 
memory for use on appropriate occasions?”** Even Homer 
could not have said which were his own verses;** though of 
course some verses were his own composition—“so far as the 
words ‘own composition’ have any real meaning in reference to 
that ancient minstrelsy.” ** On the whole Woodhouse thinks that 
we cannot distinguish older from newer work;** but he also 
writes “It seems then that just as we find derivatives from the 
Saga apt to be characterized by more or less elaborate similes, so, 
in parts of the poems in which the poet has been free to invent 
after his own heart, we find an extraordinary poetic beauty and 
depth of quality, which make each such passage stand out in a 
quite special way.”7® One passage?’ “is suffused with the 
romantic quality that is one of the characteristics of the poet’s 
manner when, so far as we can tell, he is working with a free 
hand.” 1® In spite of the difficulties, therefore, and the special 
nature of epic composition, it is often hard not to think that 
certain passages come directly from the mind of Homer himself, 


®°M. Parry, T.A.P.A., LXIV (1933), pp. 179-197. 

®°J. W. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1930), pp. 232-244. 

2° Tbid., p. 239, 

11 For example, 6 427 f.; cf. e 43-54, w 181-191. 

#2 Woodhouse, op. cit., pp. 240-241. 

18 Ibid., pp. 241-242, 

14 Tbid., p. 242. 15 Thid., pp. 243-244, 

16 Tbid., p. 235; cf. passim, and especially pp. 232-235, on “ the poet’s 
cement.” 

17 w 226-348, 18 Woodhouse, op, cit., p. 233. 
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in some quite special way, however many may be the current, 
common epic formulae which appear in them. Even Woodhouse 
has to think this, though strictly it is in conflict with his other 
expressed opinions. It is easy to find passages in the I/iad which 
give the same effect of Homeric authenticity; for example most 
of A; the scenes in which Thetis appears, and perhaps above all 
the death of Hector in X, especially the softness of X 123-130 
contrasted with the terrible splendour of X 131-144. It is im- 
portant that such passages are on the whole those which are 
organic not to hypothetical former lays but to the last grand 
tragic scheme of Homer’s own Iliad. 

In spite of this precarious possibility of detecting new and 
authentic composition, it is still a mistake to separate too sharply 
the new from the old which is being used again. In a sense the 
poetry is always the old being used again, and in another sense 
it is always new, if only because the context, or even merely the 
time and the audience, are different. Partly, it is a question of 
good and bad borrowing of phrases and thoughts: “... we 
reach the conclusion that the best borrowers are those who have 
abundance of their own; the great capitalists who, having large 
possessions, can make use of their loans from others.”?° But 
“borrowing ” is not the most modern definition of the process; 
and in general the whole problem has been obscured by a failure 
to see that the technique of early oral poetry is not really differ- 
ent in kind from the most universal sort of poetic activity. That 
is, earlier and later poetic creation can help to explain each other. 
It is not even quite safe to say with Professor M. P. Nilsson *° 
that in the time of Greek epic composition a poet’s genius “ was 
displayed in other forms than we are wont to take as natural for 
poetical work,” on account of the derivative method of early epic 
poetry. The early poets and others too are all original in similar 
and often derivative ways. 

Poetry, as Professor John Livingston Lowes has shown, by his 
work on Coleridge, is normally made by an unconscious process, 
by which fragments of material, many of them the images and 
phrases of former poetry, are stored together, often for a long 
time, in “the deep well of unconscious cerebration,’ and are 


19 KE. E. Kellett, Literary Quotation and Allusion (Cambridge, Heffer, 
1933), p. 45; cf. ibid., passim, 
2° Op, cit., p. 183. 
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eventually thrown up into the conscious mind in a new unity, to 
be again combined into a larger unity by the conscious direction 
of will and design.** That this process is at least often char- 
acteristic of Vergil (as indeed it is probably characteristic of 
poets in general) has been shown by Professor E. K. Rand,?? who 
discloses the important principle that when poetry appears im- 
perfect and weak the reason may be that phrases and images 
have not been allowed a long enough time to settle down into a 
new unity within the unconscious mind.”* That is, conscious 
direction has invaded the rightful province of unconscious cere- 
bration. Now much is known of the Vergilian process, and it can 
throw light on the Homeric. Vergil and Homer, as Father A. 
Espinosa Pélit has acutely suggested, are not very different in 
their dependence on former poetry; ** and, since Vergil’s knowl- 
edge of all early epic was probably unique, he may indeed have 
learned or acquired his method from it. 

Tn the work of Homer, Vergil, and other poets also there is 
complete distillation, entire fusion, and perfectly spontaneous, 
satisfying poetry, firmly and decisively self-governed, whenever 
reminiscences have been stored in the unconscious mind suffi- 
ciently long and have there been subjected to the right uncon- 
scious processes. Otherwise there may be dislocations and irregu- 
larities of many sorts. They happen principally between the 
units of unconscious creation, at points where the conscious 
will assumes excessive authority. Examples of the perfected 
units occur in every book of Vergil, who “. . . avec la maéstria 
qui le caractérise dans la représentation d’une poursuite en 
circuit fermé, entrelace les lignes harmonieuses. Le petit tableau 
est tout 4 fait réussi et charmant pour ’imagination.” ** Perfec- 


*1 John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu? (London, Constable, 
1933), p. 56 (quoting Henry James’ phrase concerning “the deep 
well”), and passim, especially pp. 427-432. 

22. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1931), pp. vii-ix, 10-15, and passim, 

8 Tbid., p. 17. 

A, Espinosa Pélit, Virgilio, Hl poeta y su misién providencial 
(Quito, Ecuador, Editorial Ecuatoriana, 1932), pp. 36-133. 

25 A.-M. Guillemin, L’originalité de Virgile (Paris, “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1931), p. 137, on Aeneid, V, 545-603 and comparing Aeneid, 
XI, 664-915; cf. e.g. also Georgics, II, 136-176, Aeneid, I, 723-755, II, 
40-56, 199-233, 567-587, VIII, 608-731. 
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tion is actually more likely when there is plenty of earlier 
material, images and phrases, to be stored, awaiting new fusion, 
in the unconscious. Poets and poems can be distinguished by the 
degree of the perfection which by this fusion is created. Mr. 
David Gurney has somewhere observed that Coleridge positively 
could not write his best poetry without originals to follow closely. 
The same could be said of many other poets, ancient and modern; 
though, as I have shown,”* some poetry is notably independent of 
literary derivation. 

The principal difference between the Homeric, or early, and 
the Vergilian, or later and developed, method of artistic de- 
pendence is this. Early poets do not avoid “ epic repetition,” but 
Vergil, and most later poets, do.2? The early poets use older 
verses again without change, if they fit, and often with the 
smallest necessary change, if they do not; later poets, especially 
Vergil, tend to insist on some change at least, and perhaps even 
to subject old lines to the unconscious process of fusion described 
by Lowes. This is almost equally so whether poets use old lines 
composed by other poets or old lines of their own; though the 
special sensitivity of individual poets to certain sounds, rhythms, 
and forms of thought controls very greatly the changes which 
poets may or may not make within a certain range of association.*® 

At a very rough approximation to the truth, the whole matter 
of authenticity, derivation, and poetic quality is much compli- 
cated by the difficulty and importance of the question, in respect 
of any passage, as to how much of the process by which it was 
created was conscious and how much of it was not. In fact the 
relation between the more consciously and the less consciously 
constructed parts of a single poet’s work is likely to be very much 
like the relation between the patching work of a redactor or 
editor and the fragments of a poet’s work joined or rejoined by 
it; or like the relation between corrupt and sound parts of a text 
transmitted through many copyists. Dislocations and inco- 


2¢In a paper read to the Sheffield Classical Association on 4th March 
1936 and in an article in Vergilius, May 1940, pp. 7-16. 

27 John Sparrow, Half-Lines and Repetitions in Virgil (Oxford, 
- Clarendon Press, 1931), p. 76, etc., proves this for Vergil. 

28 Cf. Jan van Gelder, De Woordherhaling bij Catullus (The Hague, 
N. V. de Zuid-Hollandsche Boek- en Handelsdrukkerij, 1933), especially 
pp. 87-96, on the effect of rhythm, and pp. 105-118, on the combined 
effect of all the psychological influences on the construction of verses. 
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herences may just as well be due to a single poet’s mind as to ill 
codrdinated codperation between several individuals, unless there 
is some special reason to believe in multiple agency. Seneca’s 
plays give good examples of such dislocations, which are the 
result of a process which at one extreme may be verbal depen- 
dence on some authority and at the other is almost a kind of 
textual corruption. The circumstances have been worked out by 
Dr. W.-H. Friedrich.2® In Seneca’s Oedipus, for example, the 
scenes of haruspicy and necromancy are rather parallel than suc- 
cessive ; they have two unities rather than one. They are joined 
by two lines that are unsatisfactory, 388-389,°° and by others, 
390-400, which are satisfactory as an introduction to the necro- 
mancy, but not as a conclusion to the haruspicy.*! Later, at 643, 
658, Oedipus discovers that Laius was his father; but afterwards, 
at 663, 665, appears to have forgotten it.8? Yet it can be shown 
that the scenes belong to Seneca’s mind and are not the work of 
a redactor.** “Diese Tatsache, dass ein Zusammenhang des 
dramatischen Geschehens objektiv hier nicht besteht, sondern 
jeweils durch einen geistigen Akt des Lesers hergestellt werden 
muss, wird durch die verschiedenen kleinen Ubergangspartien 
nur notdiirftig verschleiert.” ** In Seneca’s Troades two motives 
are combined, the death of Astyanax and the death of Polyxena. 
The scene of Talthybius, 360-370, is indispensable, though it is 
incoherent with the rest of the play.** Often two passages are 
in the text together, neither complete without the other, but both 
together in conflict; so that if one had been removed the other 
would have needed to be rewritten. 

With this background some passages of the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo can be approached. I assume that the early, Delian, part 


2° Wolf-Hartmut Friedrich, Untersuchungen zu Senecas dramatischer 
Technik (Borna-Leipzig, Noske, 1933). 

Ibid., p. 71. 

Ibid., p. 74. *3 Tbid., p. 75. 

**Tbid., pp. 90-91, comparing Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens and 
Troilus and Cressida, 

** Tbid., p. 92. 

*5 Ibid., pp. 99-101; ef. e.g. pp. 110-113, 131-147, 150, especially pp. 
134-136, on the unity which existed in the mind of Seneca and is vari- 
ously dissolved in the written plays, needing for its restoration a con- 
tribution from the imagination of the percipient, and pp. 146-147, on 
the difference between “ Doppelfassung ” and interpolation, 
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was changed, as Professor F. Jacoby has shown, to make it 
roughly fit the extension of the later, Pythian, part, when that 
was added. I also assume, as Professor H. T. Wade-Gery has 
now proved, that the Pythian part is itself composite, since it has 
clearly been adjusted to the change of ownership of the oracle, 
and for other reasons also; and that in composing the Pythian 
part, again as Professor Wade-Gery has shown, an earlier poem 
on the foundation of the oracle was used. 

The Hymn to Apollo has dislocations in both its parts, but it 
has also units of perfectly achieved poetry. The dislocations do 
not, as I have already argued, necessarily prove composite author- 
ship just because they are dislocations. Again, weaker passages 
may be by the same poet as the best passages, but composed by a 
less effective mental process, and perhaps in a different mood. 
Therefore, style, quality, accuracy, and originality are not suffi- 
cient criteria by themselves. Other arguments are needed for 
a decision; especially the argument from conjecturally inferred 
different contexts, in which verses, not strictly coherent in their 
present places, would have fitted exactly. Woodhouse is probably 
inclined to overestimate the strict accuracy of even some of the 
verses which he himself would like to call Homer’s own; it must 
not be forgotten that irregularities must have been far less easy 
to notice in oral than in written poetry. 

Professor Wade-Gery compares the second scene in Olympus, 
Hymn. Apoll., 179-206, to Hymn. Art. and Hymn. Ath. on ac- 
count of their finished, strong, and self-dependent style, and 
suggests that all three ave by the same poet. I agree; and only 
doubt which, of the many poets who might be identified, this 
poet was. 

The three passages have the quality which poetry gains when 
images and phrases have been for a long time in the unconscious 
mind, becoming fused into the new unity which will appear at 
the moment of creation. The conscious mind has not invaded 
the province of the unconscious. More can be said. The three 
passages are retractations, like the retractations of Vergil. They 
show different applications of the same or similar words, sounds, 
and images—the beginning of the principle by which Vergil 
avoided epic repetition ; but there is no sign that any one of the 
passages was composed by a different poet, using reminiscences 
from one or both of the other two. By contrast, Hymn. Apoll., 
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514-516 seem to be a reminiscence, by another poet, of 202, which 
is more accomplished and more smoothly set in its context. 

The “second scene in Olympus” is almost a perfect unit in 
itself, independent of its context. The qualification is needed at 
the beginning; it is possible that 182-183, where Apollo goes to 
Pytho, and 186-187, where he goes to Olympus, are adapted to 
the present context, in the “ Pythian part” of the expanded 
hymn; and, as the manuscript P does not give 189, and 190 fits 
well onto 188, the passage may have been complete from 190, 
rather than from 179 or possibly 182, when it was built into its 
present place in the text. But wherever it originally started, 
the scene looks like a short detached hymn, composed and exist- 
ing in its own right, like the two to which it has been compared. 
Hymn. Apoll. at the longest has twenty-seven lines, Hymn. Art. 
twenty-two, and Hymn. Ath. nineteen ; so that all are about the 
same length, as if they were all by one poet, who naturally com- 
posed within this span of rhythm. 

To answer the question which of all the poets composed the 
three short hymns, another short unit has to be compared. It 
is } 590-606, the description of the dancing floor and the dance 
pictured on the shield of Achilles. The passage has again about 
the same rhythmic span; it is sixteen lines long. It has the 
same visual clarity, and the same interest in dress and moving 
figures ; and for once there is an instance of epic repetition, since 
Hymn. Apoll., 196 appears as & 594, 


Eri KapTo xelpas Exovres 


(except that Mr. T. W. Allen in his text of the hymn begins this 
line with o not w). Elsewhere there is true retractation, as in 
the descriptions of lyre-playing, Hymn. Apoll., 182, 201-202, 
and 604-605. 

Now the shield of Achilles is an elaborate work of the late 
geometric age, as Professor J. L. Myres has shown.*® The 
description of it is authentically Homer’s, if anything is. The 
picture of dancers, hand on wrist, is therefore Homeric; and 
there is nothing in the four similar passages here compared which 
is obviously not. The conclusion is obvious. All four are 


36 J. L. Myres, Who Were the Greeks? (Berkeley, California, Univ. of 
California Press, 1930), pp. 517-525. 
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Homer’s own; and the true Homeric Hymn to Apollo was built 
into the existing Hymn. Apoll. probably enough by Kynaithos, 
when he rebuilt the Pythian part and combined it with the 
Delian. 

The sense of unity, due to long fusion in the unconscious and 
to great poetic control, is nowhere else in the hymn so strong. 
In particular, the fusion is often bad in the passages 283-318, 
388-501, 526-544. The conscious invades the unconscious; and 
the changes of style and dislocations suggest a long and eventful 
history for the poem. 

The loss of 261-289 from the manuscripts ¥ and T seems to 
be a sign that a version without the incident of Telphousa once 
existed. It is to be supposed that our 290, 


which is soon followed by 294, 
“Os BoiBos ’AodAwv, 
then came immediately after 249 (— 289), 
aywnoover teAnéooas éxatouBas, 
leading on through identical lines to 254 (— 294). 290 seems 
to have been already in the mind of the poet of 419, 
GANG tiepay éxovea, 
and of 432, 
Os te Sex wiepav eépyet, 


both of them in the description of how Apollo found the Cretans 
and installed them at Pytho. 

Not far away there is a bad example of irregular creation or 
perhaps too conscious manipulation. The lines are about the 
snake, 302-304: 


avOparrous Epdecxev xPovi, avrovs 
This is a mechanical mixture, not a chemical compound. It was 


mixed consciously with epic formulae changed just sufficiently to 
provide the requisite explanation of the snake. répas dypwv in 
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its place in harsh but tolerable. After x@ovi something like 
movAvBoretpy has been removed, but the transformation only suc- 
ceeds at first; ravavrod’ is rather a grotesque Aeolism, and the 
last four words are very weak, if not tautologous, in the manner 
of the worst parts of Quintus Smyrnaeus and Tryphiodorus ; they 
merely fill up the line with an obvious formula, in which Bporota 
has been changed to Sadgowov by the influence of farpepéa. 
Among other imperfectly adapted lines is 318, with édovca 
where éAdv is wanted, and 354, where surely xax@ should be xaxj. 
There are more informative signs of manipulation in 388-396: 


Kai rore 59 xara Oupov éppalero PoiBos ’ArddXwv 
ods twas avOpwrous dpyiovas 
Tair’ dpa Sppatvwy évono” éxt movTw 
via Oonv: év & avdpes te Kat 
Kpjres Kywoot Muwiov, of pd avaxte 
iepd te Kal ayyeAAovor 
395 oiBov *AroAAwvos xpvoadpou, Kev 
xpetwv ex yudAwv Tapvyaoio. 


388 is an obvious formula. 389 is an attempt to effect a tran- 
sition as quickly as possible; épyiovas is an unique form for 
dpyetwvas (dpyeiovas may be the right reading), and not a very 
natural word to use. 390 is not smooth and finished without a 
dative governed by the verb. 391-392 are satisfactory. 388-392 
were apparently composed hastily for the sake of a quick transi- 
tion from obvious epic formulae by the poet of the whole hymn 
as we have it now. The question of 393-396 is more complicated. 
They were not roughly composed of epic formulae for this 
context; on the contrary, they are good lines, rightly composed 
for another context, which have been transposed to their present 
place, or possibly, in some sense, left where they were, without 
change, when changes in them had become necessary on account 
of alterations in the context. The great difficulty is of course 
the occurrence of present tenses in 394. They are preserved by 
E and T, the very manuscripts which omit 261-289, thereby im- 
plying a version in which the incident of Telphousa did not occur. 
There is no justification for altering the present tenses to 
futures; and therefore these following possibilities, for the text 
as it is, are available. The presents may mean that the Cretans 
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were worshipping Apollo in Crete, and communicating his oracles, 
when the poet was composing. But 395-396 say that the oracles 
which they communicate are given at Delphi; and it is hardly 
credible that the Delphic oracle had an agency in Crete. The 
other possibility is that Kev xrd., is thoughtlessly added, 
a possibility involving much complication and likely to be enter- 
tained by no one. The suggestion that dvaxr. does not mean 
Apollo but some other divine or human prince is much too forci- 
ble in the context and does not remove the difficulty of 395-396. 
The solution must be this. The poet of the extant hymn has 
now reached the existing Hesiodic poem on the foundation of the 
oracle, but he is not yet following it in its original sequence. In 
it 393-396 came at a point where the sense was this: “<Those 
who look after the shrine of Apollo at Delphi are> Cretans from 
Cnossus, who . . . report his oracles, whatever he announces 
. . . under Parnassus.” The four lines are out of place as they 
stand now, because they come before the installation of the 
Cretans at Delphi. It is to be supposed that the final poet of 
the hymn remembered them and joined them to his transitional 
lines, without noticing—in oral recitation—the incoherence of 
the present tenses. This theory also resolves the difficulty about 
dvaxtt; for in the old poem there may be supposed to have been 
some mention of Apollo just before, which made ambiguity 
impossible. There the story of Apollo looking round for priests 
and seeing the ship either was not told or else came in a different 
order in respect of 393-396. 

The episode of Apollo disguising himself as a dolphin need 
not belong to any Delphian story. It may belong to a Cretan 
aetiology for the Delphinian month and Delphidian festival, 
which as Mr. T. W. Allen shows in his full edition of the 
Homeric Hymns, ad loc., were known there. It is not likely 
that the obvious etymology connecting these words with dolphins 
was made only for Delphi in North Greece. Actually the element 
SeA¢- in these words seems to mean vulva, in application to 
clefts in mother earth, symbolically equated with human 


anatomy.*” 
Hesiod’s fragment 265 (Rzach, 1913) shows that someone at 


87 F, Muller, “ De ‘Komst’ van den Hemelgod,” Mededeelingen d. Kon. 
Akad, van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, LXXIV, Ser. B, No. 7, 
p. 33; cf. my article in Vergilius, January 1939, pp. 6-16. 
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some time thought, or at least intended to say, that Homer him- 
self and a poet traditionally considered Hesiodic together com- 
posed a hymn to Apollo by epic combination and performed it 
at Delos. The lines are: 


év Andw mparov Kal “Opnpos 
BoiBov ’ArdAdwva xpvodopov dv réxe Ante. 


Unless the passage can be proved a literary fairytale or joke, an 
Hesiodic poet would appear to have used poetry by Homer him- 
self, in codperation with him, for just such a poem as the extant 
hymn. If so, it is hard not to think that the Homeric material 
is the surviving second scene in Olympus, created, with the other 
unitary hymns and the passage in 3, by the Homer who composed 
the Iliad. Then the Hesiodic poet, who in the fragment is the 
speaker, in codperation with Homer, combined the second scene 
(pdyavres) with other material, first (rére wpdrov) to form a 
longer hymn suitable to be performed at Delos, and afterwards 
to create the Hesiodic Foundation of the Oracle. The signs of 
adaptation at the beginning of the scene recommend this possi- 
bility; or the later combination implied by rére zporov may refer 
to a still later form, perhaps even the final form of the extant 
hymn. This is scarcely possible, however; since the Hesiodic 
fragment, if it is honest, must clearly mean a date about 700 
B. C. or sooner for the first combination of the Homeric with the 
Hesiodic material. Can there actually be here a trace of the real 
historical Homer’s life? 
W. F. J. 
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ON THE TRIBAL COURTS IN PLATO’S LAWS. 


In the system of courts proposed by Plato in the Laws there 
appear certain tribunals variously called xara 
(768b, 921d), pvderixa (768c), pudrerixal (915c, 
920d), and xwpyrait re xal pvdérac (956c).1_ These courts are 
courts of second instance in private litigation. Below them are 
the “neighbors or arbitrators” (920d), to whom all such dis- 
putes are first referred, and above them stands the Court of 
Select Judges, which has final jurisdiction over all civil cases 
(956c-d). 

Of the constitution of these tribal courts we are told very 
little in the Laws. That they are to be popular courts, selected 
by lot, is clear enough. “It is necessary, even in the settlement 
of private litigation, that all should have a part as far as possible. 
For he who does not share in the administration of justice thinks 
that he has no part in the city at all. For this reason we must 
set up courts according to tribes, with judges selected by lot 
(xAjpw) as occasion demands wapaxpyua), who shall give 
judgment without fear or favor rais Sejoeor Sixd- 
fev).”? Elsewhere we are told that the details of their selection 
by lot (xAnpéces Sixaornpiwy rAnpooeas) are to be left, along 
with many other matters of judicial procedure, to the “ younger 
legislators ” (956e; cf. 846c). 

All the translators and commentators, without exception (so 
far as I know), have taken these texts as referring to local courts 
established in the several tribes. Ernest Barker’s interpretation 
is typical: “ The court of second instance is the tribal court of 
each of the twelve territorial districts.”* But there is little 


2That the re xai gvdérac are identical with the dicacrjpra 
kara gvAds is clear from the fact that they are courts of second instance 
in private disputes. The connection of xwujra: and ¢udérat is easily 
understood when we remember that there is only one village for each 
tribe (848c). 


2 Laws, 768b. 
8 Greek Political Theory: Plato and His Predecessors, p. 337. “A 


' court of law in every tribe” is the way Jowett translates 768b; so also 
Apelt, “ Gerichtshéfe fiir die einzelnen Phylen”; Bury, “courts for each 
tribe”; Ritter (Darstellung, p. 51), “ein Gaugericht”; and Taylor, 
“courts for the several tribes.” Cf. also Newman, Politics of Aristotle, 
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evidence in favor of this interpretation, while there are weighty 
arguments against it; and its general acceptance has obscured 
from view one of the most significant parts of Plato’s judicial 
system. 

In the first place, if it is Plato’s intention to set up local 
courts of this character, it involves something quite different 
from anything in the judicial system of Athens, or of any other 
Greek city that we know; whereas it is mentioned in the Laws 
as something easily understood and not needing to be described 
in detail. Attempts have been made to discover un historical 
parallel to these courts, for example, in the Forty at Athens.* 
The Forty were indeed selected by lot and by tribes, four being 
chosen from each tribe,> but they had very limited judicial 
powers and were not a popular court at all. They were compe- 
tent to settle claims of ten drachmae or less, as Aristotle tells 
us, but, when a dispute came before them involving a greater 
amount, their function was to assign it to a public arbitrator, and 
later (if there was an appeal from the arbitrator’s decision) to 
bring the case before a heliastic court. Nor can we find any 
closer parallel in the predecessors of the Forty, the Sixacrai xara 
djpous instituted by Pisistratus, abolished sometime later, and 
reéstablished around the middle of the fifth century. Aristotle’s 
language shows that they were itinerant judges, rather than a 
group of local courts.6 Since there were only thirty of these 
dixaorai it is obvious that they did not constitute a popular court 
or courts. In all probability they were more like the arbitrators 
of later times, with power to render a binding verdict if their 
efforts at arbitration failed.? As reéstablished under Pericles 
their function seems to have been a double one: first, to arbitrate 
the dispute, if possible, and, if not, to bring the case before a 
heliastic court. Later their functions were taken over by the 
Forty and the public arbitrators.* Another possible analogy 


I, p. 442: “each tribe is to have a dicastery of its own”; and England, 
The Laws of Plato, II, p. 604. 

‘ Bisinger, Der Agrarstaat in Platons Gesetzen, p. 27. 

5 Aristotle, Const. of Athens, LIII, 1-2. 

* Const. of Athens, XVI, 5; LITII, 1. 

7 Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice from Homer to Aris- 
totle, I, p. 184. 

® Bonner and Smith, I, pp. 351 ff.; Kahrstedt, “Untersuchungen zu 
Athenischen Behérden,” Klio, XXXII (1939), pp. 155 ff. 
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to Plato’s tribal courts, interpreted as local courts, would be the 
deme assemblies ; but these only rarely, if at all, exercised judicial 
functions, and that only with respect to offenses against the 
public, such as false registration in the list of citizens. There 
is no evidence that they ever had jurisdiction over private dis- 
putes, and, even so, they consisted of all the members of the deme, 
not a group selected by lot. Thus there is no clear analogy to 
Plato’s tribal courts, as above interpreted, in any known Athenian 
tribunals; nor do we know of any such tribal courts in any other 
Greek city. It is not impossible, of course, that Plato should 
have departed very considerably from the institutions familiar to 
his people; but it is unlikely that he would have done so without 
giving more explicit information about the new proposal than 
the brief and scattered references to these tribal courts contain. 
Elsewhere it seems to be his practice, whenever his proposals 
involve important innovations, to draw attention to the fact and 
to take pains to make the outlines of his new institution clear.?° 

A second objection to regarding these tribal courts as local 
courts is that this view would ascribe a degree of importance 
to the tribe in judicial matters completely out of accord with the 
insignificant réle it plays in the political system described in the 
Laws. The tribe has no local autonomy in Plato’s state. The 
most that can be said is that tribal distinctions are sometimes 
recognized in the selection of officers. For example, each tribe 
selects an equal number of the rural magistrates (dypovdpor), but 
once elected these persons serve as officers of the state, not of the 
tribe, as is shown by the fact that they take turns policing each 
tribal district (760aff.). Tribal divisions also figure in the 
election of the religious officials known as Interpreters (éénynrat, 
759d), but there is no indication that they function as local 
officers. Treasurers of the various temples, on the other hand, 
are elected without regard to tribal divisions (759e) ; and so are 
the Generals (755c-d), the members of the Council (756b-e), 
the Examiners (et@vvor, 945b ff.), the Nomophylakes (753b-d), 
the Select Judges (76%c-d)—in fact, most of the important 
officials of the state. Plato’s state exhibits an even higher degree 


®* Bonner and Smith, I, pp. 319 ff. 
10 Note, for example, the fulness with which he describes the selection 


of the Council (756b-e), the Select Judges (767c-d), and the Examiners 
(945b-948b). 
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of centralization than existed at Athens.* To set up a popular 
court within each tribe would be markedly inconsistent with the 
rest of the scheme. 

Again, what would be the jurisdiction of one of these tribal 
courts? Granting that each court would have jurisdiction over 
disputes between members of its own tribe, what of disputes 
between members of different tribes? To think that such dis- 
putes would be exceptional is to overlook the smallness of Plato’s 
state. Although Plato’s text abounds in references to private 
litigation of various sorts, there is nowhere any suggestion of a 
distinction between the court of the plaintiff’s tribe and the 
court of the defendant’s tribe, and of course no statement as to 
which of these courts would have jurisdiction. 

Lastly, these courts are often referred to as xowd Sixacrypia 
or xowal Sika (762b; 846b; 847b). These terms containty sug- 
gest central rather than local courts. 

If, then, these tribal courts are not local courts consisting of 
the fellow tribesmen of one or both the litigants, what are they? 
The obvious answer is that they are tribal courts in the sense in 
which the Athenian dicasteries were, i.e. tribal divisions were 
taken into account in their constitution. We know best the 
Athenian procedure of the late fourth century, from the detailed 
account given in Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. This 
account teaches us that the dicasts were selected by tribes,?? and 
that each dicastery contained representatives from each of the 
tribes.* This method of selecting the dicasts by tribes goes 
back at least to the middle of the fifth century; it seems to be 
established that the panel of six thousand dicasts, which is 
attested for the time of Pericles, consisted of an equal number 


11 For example, whereas at Athens the Council contained an equal 
number of members from each tribe and deme, Plato’s council is elected 
on the basis of riujuara or property-classes, an equal number of coun- 
cillors being chosen from each riunua (756b-c). It would therefore be 
the merest chance if an equal number happened to be chosen from each 
tribe. It follows that Plato’s division of his council into prytanies 
(758b-d) will not mean, as it did at Athens, the presidency of each 
tribe in turn over the deliberations. 

122 LXITI, 1: ra KAnpotoww ol évvéa dpxovres xara gpudds. 
Cf. LIX, 7. Hommel, Heliaia, Philologus, Supplementband XIX (1927), 
pp. 59 ff. 

18 Cf. LXIV, 4; LXV, 4; LXVI, 2. 
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from each tribe, chosen by lot.‘* Though many changes were 
made in the system during the fourth century, the principle of 
selecting by tribes was never abandoned. ‘This procedure, 
therefore, was so old and so familiar that when Plato asserts that 
courts must be set up xara pvAds he most certainly would be 
understood as meaning that these dicasteries are to consist of 
representatives from each of the tribes. This method of selection 
distinguished these courts both from Plato’s court of arbitrators, 
who are selected by the parties to the dispute, and from the Select 
Judges, chosen on the basis of merit from the office-holders of the 
previous year; and hence they may properly be called Sxaoryjpra 
gvderuxd, and also, by a bold though intelligible extension of 
language, kal 

There is another cryptic statement about these courts in the 
Laws that seems to be clarified if we adopt this interpretation. 
In 956c it is said that the xwyjra Kal pvdérar are to be divided 
by twelve, or into twelve parts (xara 7d Swdéxarov pépos Siypypévor). 
England takes this clause as meaning that the members of each 
tribe are to be divided into twelve parts and that each part is to 
serve as the tribal court for one month in the year.** But this is 
inconsistent with the statement that the judges are to be selected 
€k tov mapaxpypa (7%68b). Besides, a twelfth part of the tribe 
would be only thirty-five citizens, a number hardly large enough 
for a popular court. We know that in the fourth century, and 
perhaps earlier, the dicasts were divided into ten sections, as well 
as into ten tribes, these sections being denoted by the first ten 
letters of the alphabet, A to K.*7 Formerly the dicasts were 
assigned to sections annually, but in Aristotle’s time a dicast, 
once assigned to a section, remained in that section for life. Now 
Aristotle designates these sections as pépy, the term used by 
Plato in the above passage in the Laws. Since this procedure 
of dividing into sections was old and familiar in Plato’s time, 
it seems highly probable that Plato takes it for granted that a 


14 For the evidence, see Bonner and Smith, I, p. 230, and Lipsius, Das 
Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, pp. 135 f. 

15 For these changes, see Bonner and Smith, I, pp. 365ff., 372 
375 ff.; Lipsius, pp. 139 ff.; and Hommel, pp. 108 ff. 

16 TT, 604. 

17 Lipsius, pp. 136, 139 ff.; Aristophanes, Plut., 1166; Hccles., 683-688; 
Aristotle, Const. of Athens, LXITI, 4: vevéunvra yap xara gudas Séxa 
pépn of Sixacral. 
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similar procedure would be employed in selecting the members 
of his tribal courts. Since in his state there are to be twelve 
tribes instead of ten, he would naturally divide his dicasts into 
twelve sections; and it is easily understood why he should make a 
passing reference to this particular detail, since it involves a 
departure from the familiar Athenian system, while refraining 
from giving further unnecessary explanation of the procedure he 
has in mind. 

A suggestion may be made in passing as to the significance 
of this division into sections. Obviously it cuts across the 
division into tribes. It seems that originally each section was 
assigned annually to a certain court, the members of the same 
section thus sitting together.’* But the procedure as described 
by Aristotle yields a different result. It appears that in selecting 
the quota from each tribe to serve on any given day an equal 
number from each section were chosen. The dicasts on any given 
day would therefore consist of an equal number from each tribe 
and an equal number from each section. The same distribution 
would tend to be reproduced in each court, since the lot again 
was used in the assignment of the dicasts to the several courts. 
The reason for the abandonment of the earlier practice can only 
be guessed. Perhaps it was an additional attempt to prevent 
bribery of the judges, or collusion among them. Another possible 
explanation is suggested by the fact that in judicial theory the 
body of dicasts, and each dicastery, were supposed to represent 
the sovereign people; and it may have been felt that selection 
by sections as well as by tribes, resulting in a double cross- 
section of the demos, would give a body more representative of 
the demos and hence more competent to discharge its sovereign 
judicial powers. 

There are certain other features of these tribal courts that 
suggest the Athenian dicasteries. We have already mentioned 
the fact that they are courts of second instance; the cases coming 
_ before them must first have been heard by arbitrators, as at 
Athens.’® It is true that the Athenian dicasteries were usually 
regarded as courts of first instance,?° because the arbitrators 


*® Bonner and Smith, I, pp. 234 ff.; Lipsius, pp. 138 f. 

1° Laws, 768c, 915c, 920d, 956b-c. For Athenian law, see Lipsius, 
p. 222; Bonner and Smith, I, p. 287. 

*° Bonner and Smith, I, p. 224; Lipsius, p. 134. 
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were not regarded as a court, in the technical sense of the term. 
Plato, however, explicitly disputes this point, and with reason. 
Certain features of Athenian arbitration, such as the power of 
the arbitrators on occasion to render a binding verdict, and the 
requirement that the evidence presented in arbitral proceedings 
be preserved and sealed for the use of the dicastery, if the 
decision of the arbitrator was not accepted, would amply bear out 
Plato’s contention that the arbitrators were a genuine court.” 
In any case, the difference between his and Athenian law is 
merely one of terminology. Again Plato’s provision that these 
courts shall be selected éx rov wapaxypyya suggests the increased 
circumspection of the fourth century. In the earlier days, when 
the dicasts were assigned to the same court for a year, it was 
possible for them to know in advance what cases were to come 
before them.?2 Even the way in which Plato leaves to the 
“ younger legislators ” the details of the process of selecting and 
filling these courts seems to reflect the fact that the procedure at 
Athens underwent much change in Plato’s lifetime, as constantly 
new precautions were found necessary to prevent bribery and 
collusion. 

In short, it seems that Plato’s tribal courts are the familiar 
heliastic courts at Athens. The significance of this conclusion 
is great. Since the popular courts were generally regarded, both 
by friends and foes of democracy, as one of the most typical 
features of a democratic constitution, it is evident that Plato has 
gone even farther than has previously been supposed in incor- 
porating elements of democracy in the constitution described in 
the Laws. It is true that Plato does not take over the popular 
courts without modification. Besides recognizing twelve tribes 
and twelve sections, instead of the ten tribes and ten sections 
at Athens (an insignificant modification), he places certain 
restrictions upon their procedure and competence. They are not 
to impose the death sentence (this is to be left to a special court 
of capital offenses, 855c) ; pleading before them is restricted by 
the prohibition of the party oath, the evidentiary oath, and the 
challenge to the oath; ** and the presiding officials are given 


21956c: rotvoua waddov mpérov Exovres. 

22 Aristophanes, Wasps, 240, 156 f., 288 ff. 

28 948d-949b. On the various uses of the oath in Attic procedure see 
the good account in Bonner and Smith, II, pp. 145 ff. 
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power (which it seems the presiding officers in the Athenian 
dicasteries did not have) to prevent irrelevant pleading (949b). 
These innovations are aimed at defects in the popular courts 
that have been pointed out often, both in ancient and in modern 
times. Lastly, an appeal is permitted from the decisions of 
these courts to a higher court, with a penalty for unsuccessful 
appeal (956c-d). This last innovation is the most important, 
for it takes from tue dicasteries that judicial supremacy which 
was such an important factor in the power of the demos at 
Athens.” But we make a mistake if we infer that the introduc- 
tion of these courts is merely an empty gesture to democracy. 
For they would put an end to much, perhaps most, of the litiga- 
tion coming before them, since there is a penalty for unsuccessful 
appeal. Furthermore, the chief reason Plato gives for the 
institution of popular courts is that the right to participate in 
the administration of justice is thought to be an essential part 
of citizenship.”®> Aristotle, himself defending this conception of 
citizenship, points out that in the strict sense it is applicable 
only to the citizen in a democracy.”® 


GLENN R. Morrow. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


*4 Cf. Aristotle, Const. of Athens, IX, 1; XLI, 2. [Xenophon], Const. 
of Athens, I, 14-18. 

Attic parlance, wodirac are of peréxovres THs OF Tis 
modtreias. Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1275b 31 ff.; and Const. of Athens, 
XLII, 1: weréxovow pév rys wodereias of dudorépwr yeyovéres 

6 Politics, 1275a 22 ff. For further comments on the function of these 
popular courts in Plato’s judicial system, see the author’s article, 
“Plato and the Rule of Law,” in Philosophical Review, March, 1941. 
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AN ANCIENT MILITARY CONTACT BETWEEN 
ROMANS AND CHINESE. 


The Romans and the Chinese were the two greatest military 
powers of the ancient world. Just as the Romans conquered the 
whole Mediterranean world, so the Chinese in the Han period 
(200 B.C.—A. D. 200) conquered all the worthwhile parts of 
their world. If armies from these two powers met, it could only 
have been in central Asia, since the Romans did not get far east 
of the Mediterranean and the Chinese rarely found it worth 
while to go west of the Pamirs. The occurrence of such a meeting 
has not previously been noticed, because our only evidence is a 
single curious phrase in a first-century Chinese history. 

This meeting resulted from the fact that in 36 B.C. the 
Protector-General of the Chinese Western Frontier Regions 
(Chinese Turkestan) made, on his own responsibility, an ex- 
pedition into Sogdiana to take the head of the Hun Shan-yii 
Chih-chih. The Huns (in Chinese, Hsiung-nu) then occupied 
the present Mongolia. A contestant for the Hun throne (the Hun 
emperor was called the Shan-yii), whose clan-name was Liian-ti, 
given name Hu-t‘u-wu-szu, and reign title Chih-chih-ku-tu-hou, 
so that he was commonly called Shan-yu Chih-chih, had killed a 
Chinese envoy and fled to the west, where he had been invited 
by the King of Sogdiana to come and drive away the invading 
nomads. Emboldened by his phenomenal success, Shan-yii Chih- 
chih now dreamed of establishing an empire in central Asia and 
built himself a capital city on the Talass River (circa long. 
71° E, lat. 43° N),? exacting tribute from surrounding tribes, 
including some under Chinese protection. The Chinese Associate 
Protector-General, Ch‘en T‘ang, saw a potential danger to 
Chinese interests in this new power. He gathered a force com- 
posed of the Chinese army stationed in the Western Frontier 
Regions, with auxiliaries from the native states, persuaded his 
superior to accompany the expedition, and set out. 


1 This is de Groot’s identification (Die Hunnen, p. 229). A. Hermapn, 
Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, p. 91, locates 
Chih-chih’s capital on the river Chu. 
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The troops successfully made the long journey of about a 
thousand miles to Chih-chih’s capital, where they immediately 
stormed and captured the city. The account of this brilliant 
exploit has been told several times, most recently by Dr. 
Duyvendak.? He has shown that the Chinese History of the 
Former Han Dynasty, our only source, took its information 
largely from some paintings of the attack that were sent by Ch‘en 
T“ang to the imperial court.* In this account there is the extra- 
ordinary remark that, at the beginning of the attack, outside of 
Chih-chih’s city there were “ more than a hundred foot-soldiers, 
lined up on either side of the gate in a fish-scale formation.” * 
The fact that this curious remark comes from the description of 
a painting gives it an unusual degree of reliability. 

Now a “ fish-scale formation ” is not a manoeuver easily ac- 
complished. These soldiers must have crowded together and 
overlapped their shields. This manoeuver, requiring uniform 
action on the part of the whole group, especially when executed 
in the face of an attack, would require a high degree of discipline, 
of a sort to be found only in a professional army. The only 
professional soldiers of the time of whom regular formations are 
recorded were Greeks and Romans. Nomads and barbarians 
rushed into battle in a confused mass. 

The Macedonian phalangite shields were round and small 


2Cf. T‘oung Pao, XXXIV, pp. 249-264; cf. also my remarks there, 
XXXV, pp. 211-214. An account of this expedition will also be found 
in the introduction to chap. IX, vol. II in my translation of the History 
of the Former Han Dynasty. 

®It was then the practise of Chinese generals to make maps of any 
new regions to which they came and to send these maps to the imperial 
court for future reference. Along the margin of the roll of silk de- 
lineating Ch‘en T‘ang’s thousand-mile long road there were probably 
painted pictures of the attack upon Chih-chih’s city. Ch‘en T‘ang had 
forged an imperial edict in gathering his force (a capital crime) and so 
needed to arouse imperial interest in his behalf. These paintings 
excited considerable interest at the court and were exhibited at an 
imperial banquet even to members of the imperial harem (History of 
the Former Han Dynasty, chap. IX, folio 11 b [trans. in my vol. II]). 
These pictures were preserved in the imperial archives and were used 
by the first-century historian, Pan Ku, in preparing his account of that 
expedition. 

“Dr. Duyvendak has accepted this emendation of his original trans- 
lation; cf. T‘oung Pao, XXXV, pp. 214 f. 
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(only 114 feet in diameter) ,° so that there would be little advan- 
tage in overlapping them, whereas the Roman legionaries carried 
large rectangular shields which could easily be linked together 
to form a protection against missiles. We must then look for 
some sort of Roman tactics that would produce something looking 
like fish-scales in the front of an array and for Roman legionaries 
deep in central Asia. 

In 54 B.C., Crassus marched into Parthian territory with a 
force of seven legions, four thousand cavalry, and a like number 
of light-armed men.® The Parthians met him at Carrhae. Their 
army was composed chiefly of horse-archers who surrounded the 
Roman square and kept up all day a deadly stream of arrows. 
The Roman legions were helpless, for the Parthian horsemen 
retired before their charges, so that the Romans could not come 
to grips with their opponents. A determined charge by the 
auxiliary cavalry and some legionaries under Crassus’ son, 
Publius, only separated this force from the main army. In 
order to defend themselves from the Parthian arrows, the 
legionaries could only form a square and lock shields all around.’ 

The best known Roman formation in which shields were locked 
is the testudo, in which shields were locked above the soldiers’ 
heads to protect them when manoeuvering below a city wall. It 
does not seem to have been noted that in this formation the 
Roman soldiers also locked shields on the sides. In the repre- 
sentation of a testudo found on Trajan’s monument,* the Roman 
legionaries are shown not only to lock shields above their heads 
but also to do so on their left side (the only one exhibited). 
When marching it might have been difficult to lock shields on 
the right and rear sides, but, when standing still, it was easy to 
lock shields all about a square. Then the act of Crassus’ legion- 
aries, of locking their shields, was part of the testudo manoeuver. 
We know that they did not in this case lock shields above their 
heads, for Plutarch’s source states that Publius Crassus’ men, 


5° Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung, p. 108. 

®° Plutarch, Crassus, 20. 

7 Plutarch, Crassus, 24, 3. 

®To be found in Conrad Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Traianssdule, pl. 
LI, picture Ixxi, sect. 181. The much inferior testudo on M. Aurelius’ 
monument does not represent the locking of shields at the sides. It is 
reproduced in Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen, Taf. 51, Abb. 144. 
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when cut off from the main force, retired to a sandy hillock 
and locked shields, but those persons higher up on the hillock 
projected above the level of the shields and so were shot down 
by the Parthians.® Eighteen years later, Antony’s men had 
improved their tactics; when similarly attacked by Parthian 
horse-archers, the front rank dropped to their knees, with their 
shields resting upon the ground, to protect the legs of those 
behind them; the next rank held their shields up to the level of 
their heads, while the remainder held their shields above their 
heads, thus completing the ¢estudo.*® In this way, the whole 
force was protected from the Parthian arrows, and Antony’s men 
got safely away. Crassus’ men, however, formed only a single 
line of locked shields, and the Parthians shot arrows with a high 
trajectory over the heads of the outer soldiers, mowing down the 
Roman force with little danger to themselves. 

In locking shields against arrows, the round or oval shields 
used by the Greeks and practically everyone else would be of little 
use; only the Roman scutwm, which was rectangular in outline 
(semi-cylindrical in shape), would be effective. A line of Roman 
scuta, extending without a gap along the front rank of a line of 
foot-soldiers, would look to someone who had never seen such 
an array before, like a “ fish-scale formation,” especially because 
of their rounded surfaces. It would indeed be difficult to describe 
it otherwise. 

The battle of Carrhae was a serious disaster to the Romans. 
Of the 42,000 who had set out with Crassus, scarcely one-fourth 
escaped. Twenty thousand were slain and ten thousand were 
made prisoners. The Parthians moved these Roman prisoners 
to Margiana (the region in central Asia containing the present 
Merv) to guard their eastern frontier.1* How many of the ten 
thousand reached this place we are not told; the distance from 
Carrhae to Antioch in Margiana is something like 1500 miles, 
and captives would hardly be treated kindly on such a march. 
Roman and Greek accounts report practically nothing more 
about these men. Horace guessed that these Romans married 
barbarian women and served in the Parthian armies.” 


® Plutarch, Crassus, 25, 9. Crassus’ campaign is summarized in N, C. 
Debevois, Political History of Parthia, pp. 78-92. 

1°Plutarch, Antony, 45, 2. 11 Pliny, H. N., VI, 47. 

12 Qdes, III, 5, 5. There is a story that in 36 B. C. Antony, on his 
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It was about 500 miles from the Parthian border of Margiana 
on the Oxus to Shan-yii Chih-chih’s capital on the Talass, and 
eighteen years from the date of Crassus’ defeat to the time when 
the Chinese saw men lined up in front of Chih-chih’s town 
“like the scales of a fish.” These Roman legionaries had been 
accustomed to make their living as professional soldiers and 
probably welcomed an opportunity to serve as mercenaries. When 
Chih-chih came to Sogdiana at the invitation of its king, with an 
escort of Sogdianan nobles and several thousand pack-animals, 
the caravan chanced upon a severe cold spell, so that only three 
thousand persons of the whole party survived the trip.** Chih- 
chih was later embolded by his military successes, broke with the 
King of Sogdiana, murdered the one of his wives who was the 
king’s daughter, and built his own capital. He could not expect 
support from the Huns—they had flocked to the rule of the 
legitimate Shan-yii, his rival and half brother, who was supported 
by the Chinese. Chih-chih had also antagonized many Sog- 
dianans by his high-handed actions. Hence he naturally sought 
for mercenaries outside of Hunnish and Sogdianan territory. 
The Romans were the best hand-to-hand fighters in the world; 
they would be attracted to a famous warrior who promised to 
become a rival of the hated Parthians. The silk route from 
the Chinese Western Frontier Regions ran by Chih-chih’s capital 
to Antioch in Margiana (Merv), so that the news of Chih-chih’s 
rise and of his desire for troops would naturally be carried to 
these Roman exiles. 

The Huns in Mongolia fought as horse-archers, just as did the 
Parthians; the Chinese had, however, improved upon the bow 
and used the crossbow.** Some of the ancient Chinese crossbows 
were so stout that to bend them a strong man had to lie upon his 


retreat, was warned and guided by a survivor of Crassus’ army who had 
been serving with the Parthians (Velleius Paterculus, II, 82 and Florus, 
II, 20, 4). The story is untrue, the sources which call the man a 
Mardian being almost certainly correct (Plutarch, Antony, 41, 1; Tarn 
in C. A. H., X, p. 74 and note), but the fact that Velleius Paterculus 
and Florus thought the story true is perhaps significant. 
Duyvendak, T‘oung Pao, XXXIV, p. 249; de Groot, Die Hunnen, p. 
225. 
14The Chinese probably invented the crossbow; cf. M. Wilbur, Smith- 

sonian Institute, Annual Reports, 1936, pp. 427-438. 
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back, push with his feet against the bow, and pull the string with 
his hands, thus utilizing the force of his leg, back, and arm 
muscles.t> To control these crossbows, the Chinese had invented 
an extraordinarily efficient trigger mechanism.** These cross- 
bows were accurate weapons and outranged any mobile weapon 
possessed by any other troops. They were doubtless able to 
pierce any shields and armor. In attacking Chih-chih’s city, the 
Chinese naturally began the attack with a shower of crossbow 
bolts, while themselves keeping out of range of the Hun arrows. 
In this manner, the Chinese wounded even Chih-chih himself in 
the nose as he was shooting at the attackers from a tower in the 
city.*” 

The “more than a hundred foot-soldiers, lined up in a fish- 
scale formation,” painted by the Chinese artist outside Chih- 
chih’s city, were then almost certainly some of Crassus’ legion- 
aries, who were serving as mercenaries with Shan-yi Chih-chih. 
When assailed by Chinese crossbow bolts, they naturally repeated 
the manoeuver made by Crassus’ army at Carrhae—they held 
up their scuta, locking them together in front. No other known 
soldiers and weapons than Roman legionaries with scuta would 
have produced the effect of a “ fish-scale formation.” ** 


15, Chavannes, Mission Archéol., I*, p. 179, fig. 109, 1207; Mémoires 
historiques, II, p. 469, n. 4. 

16 Specimens of this Han crossbow trigger mechanism are to be found 
in our larger museums. The mechanism is a triple compound lever, 
rugged, easily operated, and readily removed, so that it would not fall 
into the hands of the enemy. Its secret was retained in China until 
modern times. Some of these mechanisms had sights for elevating the 
bow to different degrees in shooting at different distances. 

17 Cf. Duyvendak’s translation, T‘oung Pao, XXXIV, p. 260. 

18Tt is very unlikely that these men were natives trained in Roman 
fashion. There were cases in which natives were trained in an alien 
mode of fighting, but not at their own initiative. Alexander had Persian 
youths trained in the Macedonian manner of fighting; when he returned 
from India, his governors brought him some 20,000 such soldiers (W. W. 
Tarn, C. A. H., VI, p. 418). It was not uncommon for Hellenistic kings 
to arm their people in Macedonian style. The locus classicus is the 
battle of Raphia in 217 B. C. between Antiochus III and Ptolemy IV 
(Polybius, V, 63-65, 79-86), at which the bulk of Ptolemy’s phalanx was 
composed of 20,000 native Egyptians armed as phalangites (V, 65, 9). 
In addition, Antiochus had 10,000 picked men from his whole empire 
armed in Macedonian fashion, mostly as hypaspists (V, 79, 4), and 
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The presence of Romans at this place is confirmed by the 
double wooden palisade which the Chinese found outside the city 
wall. Dr. W. W. Tarn says, “I cannot remember ever having 
met, either in literature or archaeology, with any Greek town that 
had a palisade outside the wall. The rule of one wall with a 
ditch outside (or in a great fortress even three ditches) seems 
to have been absolute.” ?® The Romans, however, regularly used 
palisades to strengthen their ditches, especially before the gates. 
Where there was a bridge over water, there might be stockades 
built out from either bank above and below the bridges.?° The 


Ptolemy had 3000 Lybians similarly armed (V, 65, 8). The Ptolemaic 
leaders armed men as seemed expedient to them, without regard to their 
previous weapons (V, 64, 1). This information I owe to Dr, Tarn. 

Both Alexander and these Hellenistic kings had a prestige that 
Crassus’ legionaries lacked. A conqueror might naturally arm his 
people in his own fashion, but people from a conquering tribe do not 
spontaneously imitate the armor and tactics of defeated exiles. The 
prestige of Rome, if known at all in Sogdiana, must have been seriously 
discounted in a place so distant from the Roman empire. 

Dr. Tarn has also called my attention to the fact that Curtius, the 
late Roman historian of Alexander’s campaigns who wrote about the 
middle of the first century A. D., applies the word testudo to the Greeks. 
At Alexander’s crossing of the Jaxartes, Curtius states that the armed 
men protected the rowers against missiles from the further bank 
scutorum testudine by holding their shields in front of the rowers (VII, 
ix, 3) ; the troops protect Alexander testudine objecta (text incomplete; 
V, iii, 21) ; and the men protect themselves with a testudo from stones 
hurled down from above, called in V, iii, 23 scutis super capita con- 
sertis. The Macedonian small round shields could not have been joined 
together to form a real testudo. Curtius is evidently using a word of 
his own day to refer to matters in the time of Alexander. He does that 
sort of thing more than once. Men drawn up in rank with the small 
round Macedonian shields would hardly look like fish scales. 

The Greek word xedorvn (cognate with the Latin testwdo) refers 
only to an artificial construction, a penthouse or great movable shield, 
like that used to cover sappers. Liddell and Scott give no instance of 
its use for actual shields held together, and Kromayer and Veith 
(Heerwesen, pp. 218 f., 235) describe it only as a machine. It thus 
seems plain that the Hellenistic Greeks did not join shields in battle 
formation. Indeed the size and shape of their shields would have made 
it impossible. Dr, Tarn has supplied most of the information above. 

1° Taken from a personal letter. I have to thank Dr. Tarn for sug- 
gesting to me that these men might have been Crassus’ legionaries. 

20 Tieut.-Col. L. C. Jackson, s. v. “ Fortification” in Hneycl. Brit., 11th 
ed., X, p. 681; repeated in 14th ed., IX, p. 524, under the name of 
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double wooden palisade that the Chinese burnt down in attacking 
the city probably protected the bridge over the ditch outside 
Chih-chih’s city wall. The palisade was a standard feature in 
Roman fortification, so that Chih-chih seems to have had Roman 
engineering assistance in building his city. The Huns were 
nomads who had no towns except a very few built by Chinese 
renegades in northern Mongolia; in Sogdiana Chih-chih na- 
turally sought the best military engineering assistance he could 
find, and the Roman legionaries were able to offer unrivalled 
assistance in fortification. 

What happened to these Romans? The Chinese record states 
that when the town was attacked these foot-soldiers retired 
behind the wall. Doubtless they found the Chinese crossbow 
bolts even more devastating than the Parthian arrows at Carrhae. 
The Chinese record says nothing more about them specifically. 
Chinese crossbows were able to drive the defenders from the 
wall, with the result that the Chinese had no difficulty in storm- 
ing the town. They burnt Chih-chih’s palace and took his head, 
recovering the dead Chinese envoy’s credentials. Ch‘en Tang 
reported that he executed altogether 1518 persons. These were 
probably Huns, for Ch‘en T‘ang was anxious to keep on good 
terms with the Sogdianans to ensure the safe return of his 
expedition. He states that, in addition, 145 of the enemy were 
captured alive and more than a thousand surrendered.”* These 
people were divided up (as slaves) among the fifteen kings 
of states in the Western Frontier Regions who had come with 
the expedition as auxiliaries of the Chinese. 

The curious number of 145 captured alive tallies with the 
number (“over a hundred ”) of Romans drawn up outside the 
walls. It is attractive to identify them with the Romans. Mer- 
cenaries frequently prove able to take care of themselves in an 
emergency. We may consequently infer that these Roman 
legionaries were possibly moved still further east, to some state 
in Chinese Turkestan. We know nothing further about them; 
it would be interesting to know whether any ever got to China, 
but such an event seems somewhat unlikely. 


Bt.-Col. E. N. Kelley. I have to thank Professor R. S. Rogers of Duke 
University for directing my attention to this. information and for other 


assistance. 
21 Han-shu, 70, 10a = de Groot, Die Hunnen, p. 236. 
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At the Hun Shan-yii Chih-chih’s capital on the Talass River 
in central Asia the Chinese, then, probably met a few Roman 
legionaries from Crassus’ army who seem to have escaped from 
the Parthians and who were delighted to serve under a famous 
warrior who might some day challenge the Parthians. These 
Romans had assisted in fortifying his capital city. Their small 
number and the superiority of the Chinese weapons seemingly 
prevented the Romans from taking any active part in the battle. 
They were probably captured and taken to Chinese Turkestan. 
The fact that in the first century B.C. some Romans traveled 
three thousand miles from Roman territory should make us 
aware of the extensive possibilities for travel on the Eurasian 
continent at that time and the difficulty of limiting the influence 
of one people upon another. 

Homer H. Duss. 
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THREE STUDIES IN OLD ENGLISH. 


I. The Context for Some Latin Words in the Harleian Glossary. 


The Latin and Old English glossary from MS Harley 3376, 
published in the Wright-Wiilcker Vocabularies, columns 192 to 
247 inclusive, and containing some two thousand Old English 
glosses, is described by Wright as a glossary of difficult and un- 
common Latin words. Since many of the Old English words in 
this glossary are also uncommon and some are known from no 
other source, a knowledge of the context from which the Latin 
words are taken is not only of interest in itself but also of 
possible value in enabling one to judge the meaning of the 
gloss by something more than the mere lemma out of context.” 
Most of the lemmas in the glossary consist of single Latin words 
and might of course be found in several sources. Some hundred 
and fifty lemmas, however, consist of groups of words, usually 
an adjective and a noun which it modifies; and, if many of these 
groups are found in any one work and there with the same 
inflectional forms as in the glossary, there is much probability 
that this is the source from which they were taken. Of these word 
groups I have noted the probable context for ninety-one: thirty 
in the Carmen Paschale of Sedulius, twenty-five in the Psycho- 
machia of Prudentius, and thirty-six in Aldhelm’s Aenigmata, 
De Laudibus Virginum, and De Laudibus Virginitatis. Many of 
the single words from the glossary also appear here, and all of 
these works were read and glossed in the Old English period. 
It is of course possible that the groups of words from the glos- 


1Cf. Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies by T. Wright, 2nd ed., 
edited and collated by R. Wiilcker (London, 1884), col. 192. 

2 For an account of the compilation of glossaries cf. W. M. Lindsay, 
Publications of the Philological Society, VIII, p. 1. To the Latin ex- 
planations culled from marginalia the compiler of the glossary may have 
added English glosses or substituted them, and English glosses may have 
been taken from marginalia. An indication of the latter is such a gloss 
as feruentibus: onettendum cretum, W. W. 237, 6, which implies a 
following word for “chariots” as in ferventibus ... quadrigis, Psych., 
407. Similarly delenifica: blibe word, W. W. 218, 36 and erassis: 
leohtum, W. W. 229, 6 suggest the original presence of following words. 
The gloss to docta fastigia, 224, 40 does not suit the meaning, but does 
if referred to docta fastidia (v. 1. -gia) Psych., 529. 
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sary may have been culled from other sources, but it seems 
unlikely. 

In the following five instances each gloss contains an Old 
English word documented in the dictionaries from this glossary 
only, and the context is pertinent to the meaning of the gloss. 
I cite first the lemma and gloss as published in the Wright- 
Wiilcker Vocabularies and then the probable context for the 
lemma. A complete list of citations is given in the footnote.* 


W. W. 241, 3 Fluctiuagam praedam: ba ypworigendan hupa 
Carm. Pasch., 5, 395 Pendula fluctivagam traxerunt retia praedam 


The Old English word ¥pwoérigende means “ wandering on the 
waves ” according to Hall’s Dictionary and “ wave-wandering ” 
according to the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary. In the Carmen 
the words fluctivagam predam refer to a catch of fish which 
Peter took when he let his nets into the sea. The Old English 


3T refer to the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary and Supple- 
ment and Hall’s A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3rd ed. 

* Context is cited from Migne, Patrol. Lat., XIX for Sedulius by book 
and line except for Dedication by column and line; ibid., LX for Pruden- 
tius by line of poem; ibid., LXXXIX for Aldhelm by column and line. 
W. W. 194, 43: Carmen Paschale, 5, 107; 201, 18: 3, 75; 203, 15: col. 
542, 3; 204, 12: 3, 314; 209, 36: 5, 70; 212, 32: col. 544, 1; 213, 41: 3, 
135; 214, 22: 1, 168; 214, 24: 1, 292; 218, 42: 4, 145; 220, 36: 2, 103; 
221, 3: 1, 44; 222, 21: 1, 266; 222, 34: 4, 234; 225, 26: 1, 361; 226, 5: 1, 
272; 225, 43: col. 542, 15; 228, 30: 2, 74; 231, 3: 4, 129; 235, 7: 4, 170; 
239, 2: col. 540, 4; 239, 28: 1, 179; 240, 27: col. 535, 18; 240, 44: 2, 166; 
241, 3: 5, 395; 242, 13: 2, 191; 242, 15: 2, 200; 243, 33:1, 131; 243, 
36: 4, 46; 247, 12: 1, 58. W. W. 204, 6: Psychomachia, 411; 209, 38: 
846; 215, 20: 335; 217, 12: 858; 217, 28: 473; 218, 6: 743; 221, 8: 609; 
221, 23: 345; 223, 42: 909; 224, 33: 616; 224, 39: 102; 224, 40: 529; 
224, 41: 756; 225, 5: 785; 225, 19: 397; 235, 39: 64; 236, 20: 565; 236, 
21: 719; 236, 34: 355; 237, 19: 181; 237, 24: 688; 239, 3: 278; 240, 6: 
46; 243, 11: 91; 247, 4: 293. W. W. 194, 14: Aenigmata, 188, 29; 205, 
13: 197, 41; 222, 31: 187, 25; 236, 18: 188, 50; 236, 19: 197, 37; 237, 5: 
191, 2; 240, 20: 196, 8; 240, 33: 197, 55; 243, 40: 196, 21; 244, 25: 194, 
30; 245, 36: 194, 8. W. W. 194, 34: De Laudibus Virginum, 244, 5; 
196, 25: 241, 57; 201, 2: 239, 24; 207, 10: 265, 24; 217, 25: 241, 50; 240, 
39: 239, 5; 243, 41: 263, 59. W. W. 194, 38: De Laudibus Virginitatis, 
114, 30; 194, 42: 114, 31; 208, 29: 129, 19; 212, 6: 126, 8; 212, 14: 111, 
' 33; 213, 26: 125, 18; 215, 39: 106, 3; 218, 30: 112, 9; 218, 34: 106, 1; 
220, 40: 111, 7; 223, 35: 114, 31; 230, 13: 117, 46; 234, 41: 111, 55; 235, 
8: 143, 37; 235, 43: 127, 8; 238, 44: 117, 37; 235, 34: 147, 26; 239, 35: 
109, 37. Nine of these groups from Aldhelm are noted by Napier, Old 


English Glosses, p. xii. 
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is probably a slavish rendering of the Latin, but as applied to 
fish a translation “ wave-wandering” seems preferable to 
“wandering on the waves.” 


W. W. 243, 11 Frigida pestis: colewyld 
Psych., 91 Abde caput tristi jam frigida pestis abysso 


Hall’s Dictionary queries if célcwyld means “ague.” In the 
Psychomachta the expression frigida pestis is a metaphorical 
characterization of the personified Libido and does not refer to 
a specific illness such as ague. The Old English appears to be 
two usual words, cdl for frigida and cwyld for pestis. 


W. W. 221, 3 Dedalei tecti: of daliscre pecene 
Carm. Pasch., 1, 44 Caecaque Daedalei lustratis limina tecti 


Hall’s Dictionary queries if dalisc is not for dedalisc. The gloss 
daliscre is obviously a scribal error, the scribe having taken the 
de of Dedalei as a preposition and rendered it by of; then the 
meaningless remnant dalei was rendered by the equally meaning- 
less daliscre. The known Old English glosses to Sedulius con- 
tain a number of proper adjectives formed for the nonce, such as 
memfitisc and caldisc. 

W. W. 247, 4 Fundali stridore: liperlicum swege 

Psych., 293 Dextera fundali torsit stridore lapillum 

The dictionaries agree that liperlic means “of a sling”; the 
gloss apparently means “ sound of a sling.” One gains a certain 
amount of assurance about the meaning “sound of a sling” 
in view of the fact that in the Psychomachia the fundals stridore 
accompanies David’s throw of a rock at Goliath. 

W. W. 237, 19 Ferinis jubis: deorenum fihtum 

Psych., 181 Quo se fulta jubis jactantius illa ferinis 

The Supplement gives for fiht the meaning “a mane,” evidently 
on the basis of the lemma jubis. The form feht also exists, with 
meaning equivalent to that of Latin vellus, very probably “ sheep- 
skin with the fleece on it.”* Ritter has pointed out that feht 
and fiht are variant forms.® The context for the lemma to fihtum 
suggests that the gloss may not mean “ mane ” but rather some- 


5 Cf. O. Schlutter, Englische Studien, XXXVII, p. 177 and O. Ritter, 
Vermischte Beitrége z. englischen Sprachgeschichte (Halle, 1922), pp. 
45-6. 6 Loc. cit. 
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thing like “shaggy pelt,” thus approaching the meaning of 
feht, “sheepskin with the fleece on it.” In the context it is 
ferinis jubis on which the personified Superbia is supported as 
she rides a charger on which has been spread the pelt of a lion. 
Latin juba is several times rendered in Old English by manu, 
“mane”; in the Psychomachia passage the glossator had reason 
to render it with a word having to do with “ pelt.” 


II, An Old English Term for Waled Ornamentation. 


The Old English word wala occurs in the following passage 
from Beowulf, 1030-31: 


Ymb pes helmes hrof _heafodbeorge 
wirum bewunden walan utan heold 


On the meaning of wala here Hoops notes: “In 1031 bedeutet 
wala wohl einen mit Draht umwundenen (wirum bewunden) 
Schutzbiigel aussen (wtan) am Helm.”’ Klaeber in the glossary 
to his edition of Beowulf defines wala as “rounded projection 
on helmet,” “rim,” “ roll ”; and in the notes he remarks: “ The 
exact nature of a wala, which seems to be an ornamental as well 
as useful part of the helmet, is not known.” * The word seems to 
appear in the compound wyrtwala, “root”; and other Old 
English words thought to be related to wala are walu, “ ridge,” 
“bank,” “weal” and waled, “striped.”® The amount of un- 
certainty about wala in the Beowulf passage does not prevent a 
fair understanding of the text, but it comes under discussion 
in view of the following two instances of what is possibly the 
same word. 


Ruin, 19-20: 
hwetred in hringas = hygerof gebond 
weallwalan wirum wundrum togedre 


Die althochdeutschen Glossen, i, 429, 5: 
Istriarum: uualana uuira 


7 J. Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 129. 
®F. Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (Boston, 1928), 
164. 

® Cf. walu in Holthausen’s Altenglisches Etymologisches Wéorterbuch 
and N. #. D. under wale. Old English waled, for which dictionaries give 
the meaning “striped,” is known only from the gloss Histriatarum: 
waledra, W. W. 417, 23. 
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It 1s noticeable that something like wala and wir occurs in each 
of these three citations. In each the meaning is vague; but taken 
together they point to an interpretation for wala. 

The gloss occurs on folio 53v of the Paris MS Lat. 2685, a 
manuscript which contains among Old High German glosses 
such Old English ones as dun, meu, crop, fecislun (for fetel- 
sum).'° It has been suspected that wualana uuira is Old English 
and the gloss Histriatarum: waledra, Wright-Wiilcker, Voca- 
bularies, 417%, 23, has been compared.** The group Istriarum 
uualana wuira occurs in a batch of Bible glosses, the two preced- 
ing glosses being to iii Regum 7, 2 and 7, 17 respectively and the 
following one to iii Regum 7, 29.12 The lemma is taken from 
duo ordines sculpturarum striatarum erant fusiles, iii Regum 
%, 24; variant readings here show histriatarum for striatarum.** 
It is most probable that the lemma in Histriatarum: waledra 
derives from this same passage.** Old English waledra is genitive 
plural of waled, “waled,” “striped”; under waled meaning 
“striped ” N. #.D. cites this gloss waledra and three instances 
from the 17th century.** In view of numerous miswritings of 
Old English glosses in the Paris manuscript, one is perhaps 
correct in seeing in uwualana uuira an original waledra wira to 
striatarum sculpturarum and meaning “ of striped metal orna- 
ments.” It may, however, be a double gloss, wualana genitive 
plural of wala from which waled is derived and meaning “ of 
ornamental bands,” and uwira genitive plural of wir meaning 
“ornaments made of wire.”*® The latter seems to me more 


10 Cf. C. Leydecker, Uber Beziehungen zwischen ahd. und ags, Glossen 
(Bonn, 1911), pp. 30 ff. 

11 Cf. E. Steinmeyer and E. Sievers, Die althochdeutschen Glossen, I, 
p. 429, n. 5 and Leydecker, op. cit., p. 48. : 

12Tn the related Carlsruhe MS Aug. CXXXV, 98v, the gloss appears 
as Histriatarum .i. historias imitantium, and the following gloss is to 
iii Regum 7, 26. In the frequently corrupt Bern MS 258, 10v, the gloss 
appears as Histriarum .i. uyalina uiscyo. 

13Cf. C. Vercellone, Variae Lectiones Vulgatae Latinae Bibliorum 
(Rome, 1864), II, p. 476. 

14 On the interchange of initial s, his in Latin words cf. G.L., VI 
under Hispania, Hispidus, Historiographus, Histriate. 

15Tt marks waled as obsolete, but Webster’s New International, 2nd 
ed., does not. 

16 Qn folio 49v of Paris MS Lat. 2685 mutiet has the double gloss 
grennat gillit. Cf. also Die ahd. Gl., I, 446, 10 where Jstriatarum from 
same context in iii Regum is glossed by OHG. vuieron. 
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likely ; but whether wualana be corrupted from waledra or not is 
of less importance than the fact that it contains the element wal 
descriptive of striated ornamentation. 

In the Beowulf passage the wala is wirum bewunden and gave 
protection on the outside about the top of the helmet.*’ Since it 
is fairly certain that both the uualana and waledra of the glosses 
refer to what is described as striata, “striped,” “banded,” the 
wala should be something like a stripe, band, or strip. The 
sketches in Hoops’ Reallezicon of helmets found in Germanic 
territory and dating from about the sixth and seventh centuries 
show that the rounded top of the helmet was crossed by strips 
or bands.?® The sketch in Klaeber’s Beowulf of the bronze plate 
from Oland with the famous boar-helmets indicates that the tops 
of these helmets were ridged, banded, or covered with strips 
crossed by other strips; and the sketch of the helmet from Vendel, 
also in Klaeber’s Beowulf, shows two strips across the top of the 
helmet, these strips being decorated with something very much 
like filigree work or interwoven wires. As the emendation of 
walan to wala at Beowulf, 1031 seems advisable,’® it is likely 
that wala here means collectively the metal banding over the top 
of the helmet, an ornamental protection made of bands or strips; 
similarly at Beowulf, 1503 hring means armor formed of rings 
and at Beowulf, 2413 wir means ornaments made of wire. 

In the Ruin passage it is the weallwalan that some ingenious 
and valiant one bound into circular enclosures wonderfully 
together with wires (hwetred in hringas hygerof gebond/weall- 
walan wirum wundrum togedre). In translating in hringas by 
“into circular enclosures ” I believe that the whole circular form 
of the wall is referred to; in line 45 the hot bath is referred to as 
hringmere, the wall enclosed the hot baths (ll. 39-40), and that 
the writer had baths in mind in mentioning weallwalan is 
indicated by the reference in the next line to burnsele monige, 
“many baths.” ° Dictionaries interpret weallwala questioningly 
as “part of a house-wall,” “ wall-foundation.” In the gloss 


17 That the wala was on the outside is expressly stated in dtan; a some- 
. what similar expression occurs in awerge wirum utan, Riddle, 40, 47. 
18 J. Hoops, Reallexicon der Germanischen Altertumskunde, II, p. 502. 
19 J. Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf, p. 129, remarks of the MS 
walan: “ Schreibfehler mit Vorwegnahme des n von titan.” 
20 As several lines preceding hwetred in hringas are partially de- 
stroyed, the syntax of the expression must remain uncertain. 
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uualana uuira the matter referred to is the ornamental brass 
work that Hiram of Tyre did for Solomon on his buildings, 
specifically two rows of ornamentation about the edge of a bronze 
sea which he had cast. In the Ruin passage too the emphasis is 
on ornamentation: the wall was once a bright wall (weal eall 
befeng beorhtan bosme) ; the wall-stone was wretlic, “ artistic,” 
“ornamental”; it was readfah, “varied in red.” Might not the 
wall of a Roman building which the Anglo-Saxon poet is describ- 
ing have been adorned with something that had the appearance 
of strips, perhaps raised panelling fastened with metal bands? 
That the walls about a Roman bath were ornamented is known 
from the remains at Pompeii.** In Roman houses the walls were 
sometimes lined with panels of thin marble slabs of various 
colors fastened by bronze clamps,”* and the walls of baths were 
similarly made.”* That the buildings described in the Ruin 
were Roman there is no doubt; they were stone buildings en- 
closing baths. In describing the walls the use of a word having 
to do with something like ornamental strip or panel agrees with 
what is known about the decoration of the walls of Roman 
buildings. 

A description of wall decoration occurs in a passage from the 
Epistola Alexandri: numerauimus auratosque parietes lamt- 
narum digitalium grossitudine, which passage—or one from some 
variant version—is rendered into Old English as fa wagas weron 
eac gyldne mid gyldnum pelum aneglede fingres picce.2* Here 
there is mention of the fastening of the adornment to the wall 
(aneglede) as in the gebond wirum of Ruin. These expressions 
extend in meaning beyond the wholly utilitarian idea of “ fasten- 
ing ”; neglian connotes ornamentation, as in neglede beagas and 
negled sinc, and what is bound with wire is also adorned, as in 
wire geweorpad and wretlic weorc smipa wire befongen.”> Also 
the term el which describes wall adornment and the term wala 
which may describe it have a semantic contact elsewhere. One 


21 Cf. Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, ed. 
H. T. Peck, p. 191. 

22 Ibid., p. 550; H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans, 
revised by M. Johnston (Chicago, 1932), p. 163. 

23 Cf. T. Dyer, Pompeii (London, 1891), p. 170. 

*S. Rypins, Three Old English Prose Texts, HE. H.T.S8. 161, p. 81 and 
p. 6. 

25 The references for these four Old English citations are Husband’s 
Message, 35, Beowulf, 2023, Riddle, 71, 5 and 26, 14 respectively. 
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meaning of Modern English wale (from O. E. walu, wala) is 
“piece of timber extending horizontally round the top of the 
sides of a boat,” “ gunwale ”; ?* and fel besides describing wall 
adornment refers to this same part of a boat, as in se s@ eode inn 
and gefylde pet scip op pa yfmestan pelu pes bryrdes (intravit 
mare usque ad superiores tabulas implevit navem).*" It is likely 
that an Old English word compounded of weall and wala would 
have much the same meaning as one compounded of weall and 
pel; though no weallpel exists, the very similar wahdyling does, 
meaning “ wainscoting.” 

The N.£.D derives Modern English wale from O. E. walu 
and notes also the weak plural walan; it states that all the 
recorded applications of the word may be accounted for by the 
assumption of a primary sense “ raised line or strip.” Such a 
basic meaning would be applicable to the two rows of striated 
ornamentation about the edge of the bronze work, referred to in 
the Book of Kings and described as waledra and uualana; *® to 
the metal strips over the top of a helmet, described as wala; and 
to the panelling of the wall of a Roman building,’ described as 
weallwala. 

In two of these instances the idea of ornamentation is obvious 
and in the Beowulf one it is likely. All three mention wir, a 
popular material for Old English ornaments. In the poetical 
passages the wala is wound or bound with wir. In the gloss wala 
and wir may be nearly synonymous terms; a word for “ strip ” 
and a word for “ wire,” “metal band” could well refer to the 
same object. By extension of meaning in Old English wir comes 
to mean “ornament made of wire”; a similar extension of 
meaning for wala, “ strip,” would suggest “ ornament consisting 
of strips,” a fitting interpretation in the instances of the word 
here discussed.*° 

2° Documented in WN. H. D. as early as 1330 approximately. 

27 Old English version of Gregory’s Dialogues, ed. H. Hecht, p. 249, 1. 

28 Tabulatorium: wahdyling, Wright-Wiilcker, Vocabularies, 147, 31. 

2°Tt may be pertinent to mention here the meaning of a verb wale 
given in Z£. D. D., “to make a bright margin round the edge.” 

8° When this paper had been sent to the editors, Professor Malone 
suggested that I take into consideration an article by Stephen Herben, 
“A Note on the Helm in Beowulf,” Modern Language Notes, LII, pp. 34-6. 
In this article Herben calls attention to features of helmets recently 


found at Valsgirde to which he would apply the words fréawrdsnum at 
Beowulf, 1451 and wala at Beowulf, 1031. He is particularly concerned 
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III. A Ghost-word and a Dark Gloss. 


Old English dictionaries give the word oferwyrpe and cite as 
authority for its documentation Anglia, XI, 171 where in 1889 
was published the gloss oferwyrpe to condigne from the Syno- 
nyma of Isidor in MS Harley 110, folio 29 verso. This is a 
peculiar gloss to condigne, for which one would expect efenwyr pe 
as it is elsewhere rendered. While an Old English oferwyrpe 
perhaps existed, the gloss is no authority for it, for the gloss to 
condigne on folio 29 verso of MS Harley 110 reads efenwyrpe. 

In Die althochdeutschen Glossen, I, 340, 1 is published the 
gloss Uisucal crop ¢ brepta to Leviticus 1, 16 from Paris MS Lat. 
2685, folio 50 recto. Uvisucal represents the Vulgate vesiculam 
and crop is Old English. To breptaé Steinmeyer’s footnote in 
Die ahd. Gl. is “verstehe ich nicht.” In discussing the Old 
English glosses in this manuscript, Leydecker ventured the sug- 
gestion that brepta might be emended to something like blatern.** 
It seems to need emendation; resolving the abbreviation into 
breptam and considering the scribal errors of metathesis and 
confusion of m and nn, one may resolve breptd into bretpann. 
As the scribe of this MS has miswritten Old English words and 
inserted High German spellings, bretpann suggests Old English 
brédepanne. This calls for the lemma sartago ; compare sartago: 
bredipannae, breitibannae, brediponne in the Epinal, Erfurt, and 
Corpus glossaries respectively.** The word breptd in the MS is 
followed by rediculum (= reticulum, Leviticus 3, 4); in two 
MSS from which Bible glosses are excerpted in Die ahd. Gl. the 
lemma from Leviticus 3, 4 is preceded by sartago from Leviticus 
2, 5.23 TI suggest that brepta contains O. E. brédepanne to a 


missing lemma sartago. - MERITT. 
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with the fact that one helmet had a cheek- and neck-guard of mail, and 
' states “. . . I take ‘frea-wrasn’ to mean splendid mail-protection and 
‘wala’ to mean the camail as well, the former being perhaps an elliptic 
or poetic synonym for the latter.” If wala refers to the camail, it seems 
difficult to interpret the statement at Beowulf, 1030 that the wala gave 
protection about the crown of the helmet on the outside. That wala 
and fréawrdsnum might refer to the same object, however, seems quite 
possible; the latter may mean “splendid band” and refer, as I have 
suggested that wala does, to ornamented bands that cross the top of the 
helmet. 

81 Leydecker, op. cit., p. 34. 

32H. Sweet, The Oldest English Texts, pp. 94-5. 

33 Cf. Die althochdeutschen Glossen, I, 346, 19. 


PINDAR, PYTHIAN, II, 72 ff. 


yévou’ oios éoot pabov. 
kaAds mapa aici 
kadds. 6 ‘PaddpavOus ed rémpayev, ppevav 
Kaprrov Gpopntov, ovd’ Ov- 
pov tépmerat Evdobev, KTE. 


The first sentence has probably caused more ink to flow than 
any other in Pindar; let us begin with the later sentences. Why 
is Rhadamanthys brought in? Partly because of his name, which 
(as Bury? said, and as should have been plain to all) suggests 
“one who learns easily ” ; further, we are told by modern scholars, 
because he “ is in bliss ”? and as a judge does not allow himself 
to be deceived by flatterers in the Islands of the Blest.* But if 
we did not know who Rhadamanthys was, should we dream that 
ovd’ describes the uprightness of a judge in the 
Fortunate Isles, or that « rézpayev, which would suit a successful 
butcher, refers to exalted rank in Elysium itself? And the con- 
text is full of folklore: what has Paradise to do here, between a 
pet-name for a monkey and a folk-name for a fox (xepd, v. 78) ? 
Here also Pindar is quoting folklore: homely fables must have 
presented Rhadamanthys—because of his name—in contexts 
quaintly unlike those found in myth, just as later children 
sang that 

Nebuchadnezzar, the king of the Jews, 
Sold his wife for a pair of shoes. 


Stories no doubt related how Master Quickwits foiled certain 
smooth-tongued cheats and “ won” (ev zézpayev) in the battle of 
brains—perhaps “lived happily ever after”: réprerac is present 
tense (and ed zéxpayev practically so) because that is what he 
“does ” in the tale. 

The xadds-sentence is charming and easy. Iidwv was a pet- 
name‘ for zi@yxos, chosen no doubt as suggesting mov, “the 


1P. xiv of his Nemean Odes. 

* Sandys, who adds: “ As a judge in the future life, Rhadamanthys... 
owed his felicity to his love of justice.” 

3 Boeckh, ad loc. 

*Phrynichus, App. Soph., 59, 13: 6 
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Docile,” just as xepdé in v.78 is a folk-name for the fox— 
“Trickster.” The repeated xadds echoes the sport of children 
and recalls yet another pet-name, for a monkey was often called 
xadXias.© But what relation has this with the context? The 
pet has ingratiating ways—“ beware of those who fawn for their 
own ends.” Perhaps in the folk-tale Quickwits “scored off” 
such a monkey. 

We have now to face yévo’ oios éoot paddy. There appear to 
be some nine conceivable ways of taking this. 


(a) yévoo goes with pafdv as a periphrasis meaning “ learn.” ® 
Hence: “learn what kind of man you are,” whether that means 
yvo0 ceavrév in general, or “listen to my description of you.” 
This implies an intolerable bungle of style, the sense thus hardly 
won is miserable, and it has no apparent relevance to the context. 

(b) éoot goes with palsy,” giving “be the kind of man you 
have learnt that you are.” Even if we can believe in such a 
construction, the sense is very poor: why not say, far more 
trenchantly, “show yourself the man you are”? 

(c) pafdy stands separately, in place of a subordinate clause, 
with several implications: 

1. “Be what Nature has made you, for you have learnt ”— 
learnt, that is, the moral of Archilochus’ fable about the Fox 
and the Monkey. This may seem attractive, in view of what 
follows. But is not pafdv then inconceivably curt? Do we not 
need a hint of the source, as in Pyth., III, 80, pavOavwv oicba 
mpotrépwv, where also the allusion is to a popular maxim? 


5 Our earliest authority is Dinarchus, frag. 6, 2 (Baiter-Sauppe, II, 
p. 328), apud Suidas: Aelvapxos év 7H kara olwar dorep ol 
Tovs KadXlas év Trois Tpépovres. miOnxovs. Next is Herodas, 
ITI, 41: Kaddlns Hesychius gives: KadXiap, 
miénxos mapa Adxwot. Colourless remarks will be found in Anecd. Bekk., 
I, pp. 190, 20, and 275b; Helladius, apud Photius, 874. 

*Comparetti, Philologus, XXVIII (1869), p. 396; Coppola, Introd. a 
Pindaro, p. 147. 

7 See Schroeder’s long and complicated Excursus (pp. 119-124) to his 
Commentary on the Pythians. He accepts (p. 123) Erdmann’s idea 
(De Pindari usu syntactico, p. 81) that écot wabdv = kai wavOdvers. 
But his examples do not prove his case, which Farnell rightly rejects. 
In the apparatus to his text of Pindar, Schroeder offers another theory: 
see below. 

8 Huschke, Commentarium de Archilochi Fabula de Vulpe et Simia. 
I have not seen this, but learnt of its contentions from Boeckh, p. 250. 
A scholiast has the same idea, but more vaguely: 4 of maides elwacr héyerv. 
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2. “Show thyself who thou art, for I have taught it thee.” ® 
If Hiero has not shown his nature already, how can Pindar know 
it, so as to proclaim it? 

3. “You have a good disposition, given by the gods; now 
recognize it and exercise it ”: pafwv alludes to the experience and 
reflection of the whole life and of every day.1° But how can he 
recognize what nature the gods have given him unless it has 
already been exercised ? 

4, Pindar being here disciplinae potius quam insitae virtutis 
praeco, we are to explain the whole thus: yévov’ oios od 
pabdv, od mais Hy, GAAG ‘PaddpavOds tis Kai év BovAais rpéoBus 
(65), od vis, dX’ dyabds. Hiero must remember what is due 
to his fortune, training, and age.’ Admirable, as so expounded! 
But it is not Pindar who says all this, and, though we often need 
to elaborate his brevities, the cork yafév would appear to support 
an unusually large mass of oxeva érépa wallowing beneath the 
surface. 

(d) Boeckh would read 


yévou’, olos éoot paar, 
kaAos tis* rapa alel, KTE. 


ms here is intolerable: xaAds 71s would mean, not “vir probus ” 
as he asserts, but “a fine fellow,” if not “rather a handsome 
man.” And what becomes of oios éooi pafwv? In his translation 
Boeckh writes: “ Sis, qualis sis intelligens, scitus vir.” That is 
disastrously ambiguous: both the Greek and the Latin could 
well mean “ realize how oafish you are, and become elegant.” 


(e) Bergk would alter the punctuation: 


yévo’ paboy 
KaAds ToL, KTE, 


® A scholiast and Gildersleeve. Fennell appears to agree with them 
(or perhaps with Farnell: see next note): “ Be true to thyself, having 
learnt what manner of man thou art.” Sandys gives practically the 
same as Fennell, including the cacophony. Wilamowitz, Hieron und 
Pindaros, pp. 1316f., follows this “I have taught you” explanation. 
He quotes Sophocles, 7'rach., 1064, which unfortunately includes nothing 
corresponding to wadwr. 

10 Fraccaroli, p. 369. Farnell agrees: “ Having learned (by long life- 
experience) what thy true nature is, manifest it in thy actions.” 

11 Schroeder, p. 190 of his text, in which he prints the vulgate, save 
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That is extremely neat. It eliminates the obscure usage of pafwv: 
“ When a monkey has learnt (his tricks) }* he is a darling. . . .” 
Nor does yévow’ oios éoot now cause trouble—“ Show yourself in 
your true light.” But unfortunately this use of pafwv, though 
sound in itself, clashes badly with ‘PaddpavOus: the Quick Learner 
is contrasted with the children who delight in the monkey which 
... learns. 

(f) All the explanations hitherto propounded are, then, un- 
satisfactory. We shall put things right if for pafev we read 
pad0wv—of course precisely the same in Pindar’s day. pa@wv will 
be a azag cipnuévov, but that is hardly an objection in such a 
passage as this, where we have had an exactly similar form, 
miwy, staring us in the face all this time. It is a playful folk- 
name,’* meaning “The Learned Man,” “Sir Clerk.” So did 
Alexander of Pherae dub his spear Tvywv, “ Hit-the-Mark.” ** 
Bacchylides’ Sixth Ode celebrates Lachon of Ceos, and opens 
with a pun (Adxe), as if Adywy were 6 Aaxwov. There is another 
good parallel in Babrius, X VI, 6, where a baffled wolf is described 
in our texts as AvKos xavov Gvtws. svrws is impossibly flat, even 
for Babrius, unless it refers to something already known, more 
or less permanent. Therefore read xdvwv. “The wolf in very 
truth opening his jaws” is absurd; “the wolf a Gaper indeed ” 
makes excellent sense: he realized his nickname to the full. 

The connexion of thought now becomes clear and is enlivened 
by another touch of popular language. “Show yourself the 
Learned Clerk that you are. In children’s eyes, we know, the 
Docile Pet is pretty, ever pretty. But Doctor Quickwits—your- 
self, do you see?—prospers because he takes no delight in 
beguiling talk: he cannot be wheedled as can the children.” 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. GILBERT Norwoop. 


12 Bergk quotes Aelian, Hist. An., V, 26: épxetrac your édy 

13 Once assume that wdéwv is familiar to Pindar’s contemporaries, and 
we get rid of the difficulty noted above, that waéwy unsupported cannot 
carry all the meaning that Schroeder wishes. The suggestion that 
Pindar here calls Hiero a udéwv is not invalidated by the doctrine, too 
often repeated, that he habitually sneers at learning. There are but two 
of these gibes (Ol., II, 86 ff. and Nem., ITI, 42f.), uttered in annoyance 
with Bacchylides and others. 

14Plutarch, Pelopidas, 29, 8: 5¢ A6yxnv Oeiov 
dméxrewe kadepwoas kal karacrépas eOvev domep kal Tixwva mpoonydpeve. 


CLEOMEDES AND THE MERIDIAN OF LYSIMACHIA. 


The elementary astronomical treatise of Cleomedes xvxAuxy 
Oewpia. (usually quoted as De motu circulari corporum cae- 
lestium) * has its main importance in the fact that it contains 
extensive reports about the measurements of the earth and the 
determination of the size and distance of the moon and sun made 
by Posidonius and Eratosthenes. Very little is known about the 
time of Cleomedes. His knowledge of Posidonius puts him later 
than ca.100 B.C. On the other hand he is obviously entirely 
uninfluenced by Ptolemy, which gives 150 A.D. as his lower 
limit. Hultsch sets him “about in the middle of the first 
century B.C.,”? but Rehm gives good reasons for the other end 
of the interval mentioned.* He continues “ Noch weniger als 
tiber die Entstehungszeit erfahren wir aus dem Werke iiber des 
Verfassers Heimat oder Aufenthaltsort.” In the following I 
wish to call attention to two places in Cleomedes’ work which 
may make Lysimachia on the Hellespont very probable as the 
place of the author’s residence.* 

The first reference is the beginning of book I, chap. 6, where 
Cleomedes makes the statement that ai adéjoes Te 
kai ov 70 Exdorns Kal Vparpovow, “ the 
increase of the length of the days does not amount to the same 
fraction of a day which should be added or subtracted” but 


Tov 7 AapBave TO pev pnvi Swdéxarov 
THs OAnS 7) peylorn THY eAaxloryV 
xrX., “ when the day begins to become longer, then the increase 
is %» of the difference between the longest and the shortest 
day in the first month, % in the next, % in the third and 
fourth, 4% in the fifth, and %> in the sixth month.” And he 


1 Edited by H. Ziegler (Leipzig, Teubner, 1891). 

2¥Fr. Hultsch, “ Posidonius tiber die Grésse und Entfernung der 
Sonne,” Abhandlungen d. Kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, Phil-hist. 
Kl, N. F. I, No. 5 (1897), p. 37. 

8 R.-E., XI, col. 681. 

4 That Lysimachia, in spite of its destruction in about 144 B.C. (R.-H., 
XIII, col. 2556), still existed at least in the time of Ptolemy is shown 
by its being mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography, III, 11, 13 (Avowpaxla 7d 
viv and VIII, 11, 7. 

5 P, 50, 15 ff. (Ziegler). 
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proceeds: “Qore ci dpais peylorn eAaxlorny 
xtd., “If the difference between the longest and the shortest day 
amounts to 6 hours, then those increments will be % hour, 1 
hour, and 3 hours, respectively” and he concludes xai otrws 
ai kal? as imepexe  peylarn Thy éAaxiorny 
qpépav, “ and these together make up the six hours by which the 
longest day is longer than the shortest.” 'The statement that the 
longest day (let its length be denoted by D) surpasses the 
shortest (d) by 6 hours is apparently taken by Cleomedes for 
granted, just as we say that the shortest day is the 21st of 
December without feeling it necessary to add “for the inhabi- 
tants of the zone between the equator and 6614° north latitude.” 
The difference D—d = 6" is obviously characteristic for the 
latitude familiar to Cleomedes and his readers. But it is very 
simple to determine its latitude from the numbers given. Ac- 
cording to common ancient tradition, the lengths of the longest 
and the shortest day must be complementary to each other or 
D+d= 245, This gives D—155, or D:d=5:3, a 
relation which is well known as characteristic for the latitude of 
the Hellespont.® 

With this fact in mind a second place in Cleomedes’ treatise 
becomes very significant. Looking at the list of place names 
occurring in his book,” one will remark that there appear with 
a few exceptions only the old names which were already funda- 
mental for the mathematical geography of Hipparchus, Eratos- 
thenes, and Posidonius, such as Syene and Alexandria in Egypt, 


° Cf. e.g. Hipparchus, In Arati et Eudowi Phaenomena Comm., I, 3, 
7, ed. Manitius (Leipzig, Teubner, 1894), p. 26, 16 ff.: Sou weylorn 
hucpa mpds tiv élaxlorny, dv Exe Ta mpds Ta pev 
huépa éoriv wpav ce’ . . . od Suvardy év Tois 
Thy ‘Edddba Tov mpoecpnuévov elvar éyov . . . Tois 
mept tov ‘EXAjorovrov réros, “ But at a place where the longest day has 
the proportion of 5 to 3 to the shortest, there the longest day is 15 
hours. . . . Hence it is obvious that this proportion . . . is impossible 
for Greece, but rather fits the region of the Hellespont.” 

Cf. Pliny, V.H., VI, 216: Quinto (circulo) continentur segmento 
.. . Hellespontus ... Magnitudo diet summa horarum aequinoctalium 
Cleomedes himself says (II,1 [Ziegler, p. 160, 19ff.]) that the 
shortest day xara 5¢ rdv ‘EAAjomovrov amounts to 9 hours when he gives 
a list of the different latitudes. The same is still found in Ptolemy, 
Almagest, II, 8 (Heiberg, I, p. 138). 

7 Ziegler, pp. 230 ff., index nominum. 
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Rhodes, Massilia, etc. (Rome is mentioned only incidentally as 
having a shortest day of “less than nine hours”).® In sharp 
contrast to this, one city is mentioned in detail, namely Lysi- 
machia on the Hellespont: The head of the dragon comes to the 
zenith for the inhabitants of Lysimachia; Lysimachia lies on the 
same meridian as Syene, and the distance from Lysimachia to 
Syene is 20,000 stadia. 

I think this particular interest in the geographical coordinates 
of Lysimachia agrees best with two other facts which, isolated, 
could not be taken as sufficient arguments; combined with the 
preceding remarks, however, they may support the assumption 
that Cleomedes lived in Lysimachia on the Hellespont. The 
first is the remark that the only solar eclipse quoted is the 
famous eclipse of Aug. 15, 310 B. C., total at the Hellespont but 
only partial at Alexandria.® This is again an element of 
greatest importance for the determination of the geographical 
coordinates of the Hellespont (as such used already by Hip- 
parchus).?° The second is the mention of the custom of giving 
torches to the adorers of Artemis.*t The torch as a symbol of 
Artemis is in itself well enough known, but again Lysimachia is 
doubtless especially connected with this custom because there 
exist coins from this city showing Artemis and the torch.’? 

If we are right in assuming that all the above mentioned 
facts are to be explained simply as examples chosen by Cleomedes 
as familiar to his compatriots of Lysimachia, an hypothesis con- 
cerning the history of ancient mathematical geography can be 
definitely abandoned. From the above mentioned remark that 
Lysimachia on the Hellespont and Syene in Egypt belong to 
the same meridian, Berger drew the conclusion that we face here 
the traces of an older fundamental division of the Oikwmene, 
later replaced by the meridian of Rhodes.** Devoted to the 


SII, 1 (Ziegler, p. 160, 20). 

®II, 3 (Ziegler, p. 174 and again p. 178). 

10 This date is not the usually accepted one, which is Nov. 20, 129 B. C, 
The date given above was established by Schoch; cf. the report of A. 
Pogo, Isis, XV (1931), p. 164. The discussion is based on the report 
of Pappus’ Commentary on Ptolemy’s Almagest, V, ed. Rome (Studi e 
testi, LIV, Rome, 1931), pp. 67 f. 

“TT, 5 (Ziegler, p. 202, 3). 

72 A list of such cities is given in R.-H., II, col. 1435. 

18H. Berger, Die geographischen Fragmente des Eratosthenes (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1880), p. 174. 
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axiom that no ancient author of a book still extant may have an 
idea of his own, Berger tries to find the original source of Cleo- 
medes’ remark. Now, his estimate of 20,000 stadia as the dis- 
tance between Lysimachia and Syene is so gross an exaggeration 
that only a period before Eratosthenes seems to be possible. 
On the other hand Lysimachia was founded in 309 B. C., so that 
one century only remains for the assumed source. Now, 
Dicaearchus belongs to this period, and, since practically nothing 
about his system is known, he is the ideal source of Cleomedes’ 
statement. 

We do not need to discuss the weak points of these arguments 
in detail, because it has been done in the excellent book of W. A. 
Heidel, The Frame of the Ancient Greek Maps,'* who closes his 
chapter on Dicaearchus with the words “ Our conclusion, then, 
is that Dicaearchus remains for us largely unknown... .” 
What I should like to add is only that it seems to be highly im- 
probable that an author such as Cleomedes, doubtless largely 
dependent on the classical treatises of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
and Posidonius, quite inconsistently used an obsolete meridian- 
line which was replaced as early as the next generation by the 
meridian Syene—Alexandria—Rhodes. It seems to me in the 
light of the preceding remarks much more likely that Cleomedes 
intended simply to illustrate his discussion of the earth-measure- 
ment by introducing Lysimachia as a fundamental point here too. 
‘Since no one before was interested in the distance Lysimachia— 
Syene, he may have added some itineraries available to him, 
which resulted in arriving at a sum much too large. But he may 
have regarded this result of his own calculation as a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of the earth’s magnitude, a 
question on which “ there exist many different opinions among 
the physicists,” as he remarks in the beginning of his report on 
the theories of Posidonius and Erathosthenes, which he quotes 
only a little disdainfully as being “better than the others.” ** 
Hence by misfortune only, I think, his Lysimachian patriotism 
may have inaugurated the Dicaearchean axis of the Orkumene, 
discovered in the 19*® century A. D. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


14 American Geographical Soc., Research series XX (New York, 1937). 
18T, 10 (Ziegler, p. 90). 


A NOTE ON THE MEGARIAN HISTORIAN 
DIEUCHIDAS. 


_ Miiller* lists three persons who wrote histories of Megara 
(Meyapud) : Dieuchidas, Praxion,? and Hereas.? This paper is 
concerned principally with Dieuchidas.* 

Our information about Dieuchidas was formerly limited to a 
few scattered fragments and references *® until Wilamowitz pub- 
lished his Homerische Untersuchungen in 1884. Advancing an 
ingenious argument, he contended that Dieuchidas must have 
lived sometime in the fourth century B.C.*° Previous to the 
appearance of this work, Dieuchidas had been classed among 
those writers incertae aetatis. Wilamowitz’ conclusion was justi- 
fied by the discovery twelve years later of an inscription bearing 


1F.H.G., IV, p. 680. 

2 Praxion is an enigmatic figure. The notice in Harpocration on Zxipos 
cites the second book of his Meyap:xéd. This is the only fragment in 
which he is called Praxion. Miiller, F. H.G., IV, p. 483, on the advice 
of Westermann, altered the Praxilas of Schol. Theocr. V, 83b to Praxion, 
which change may or may not be acceptable. Some of the Delphic 
inscriptions discussed in this note reveal that Praxion was the name of 
the father of Dieuchidas. This, coupled with the fact that a reference 
to Zxipos, who synoecized Salamis, would not be out of place in the 
second book of Dieuchidas, makes very plausible the explanation that 
Harpocration had before him a quotation from Acevxldas 6 Ipatgiwvos. In 
some way the word Acevxidas was dropped, and IIpagiwvos was altered to 
the nominative case. Thus a new historic personality was created. 

3’ Not much is known about Hereas. Cf. Jacoby, R.-H., s. v. 

*Cf. F.H.G., IV, pp. 388-91; E. Schwartz, R.-H., V, cols. 480-1; 
Dittenberger, S.J. G.*, 241 C, line 141, n. 79; 250D, n. 4; Beloch, Gr. 
Gesch. (Berlin, 1922), III, 1, p. 399, n. 2. 

5 His very name is subject to confusion. We find Dieuchidas, Dieuty- 
chidas, and other variations. Cf. the fragments. 

® Pp. 240-1. Wilamowitz’ argument seems conclusive. Clement, Strom., 
VI, 26, 8, says that Dieuchidas took the beginning of his Aevxadwwvela 
from Hellanicus. As we know approximately the date of Hellanicus, we 
have thus a terminus post quem. The possible source for this passage in 
Clement is Aristobulus, the contemporary of Aristarchus. If this theory 
‘is not accepted, still Ruhnken’s conclusion that the source was a work 
of about 300 B.C. must not be denied. This means that Dieuchidas 
lived before that time and that accordingly he belongs to the fourth 
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the name of Dieuchidas of Megara.’ Keil ® expressed doubt that 
this Dieuchidas was the historian of the same name, as Bourguet 
had suggested in his original publication of the inscription. 
Schwartz and Dittenberger,° however, agreed with Bourguet 
that the two are identical; there are not sufficient grounds for 
discrediting this identification. 

At the present time, however, we know much more about 
Dieuchidas. Since the publication of the first inscription, there 
have been found several more which mention Dieuchidas of 
Megara." Four of these refer to him as the son of Praxion.’” 
These inscriptions are lists of the Delphic vewro1ot and cover the 
period from 338 B.C. to 329 B.C. They form the earliest 
contemporary records that we have concerning Dieuchidas. 

Our knowledge of the functions of the vewzo.ol, as well as other 
information pertaining to their duties, is derived almost wholly 
from epigraphical evidence.** Unfortunately we do not know 
the qualifications for eligibility or the minimum age require- 
ment. They probably held office for life.* If we assume that 
one had to be at least thirty years of age to be eligible for the 
office, Dieuchidas could not have been born later than 369 B. C. 
The upper limit for his birth year cannot be determined with 
such precision. We know from epigraphical evidence that he 
was still alive in 329 B.C. If he was seventy years old at that 
time, he must have been born about 400 B.C. Under ordinary 
circumstances, that date would represent the upper possible 
limit of his birth year, with ca. 370 B.C. as the terminus ante 
quem. 

It would be most reasonable to assume, inasmuch as Dieuchi- 
das’ service as a vewrows fell well into the second half of the 
fourth century, that his activity as an historian must be like- 
wise assigned to approximately the same period. He would ac- 


7 Bourguet, B.C. H., XX (1896), p. 233, n. 1. 

8 Hermes, XXXII (1897), p. 414. 

® Loc. cit. 

10 Loc. cit. 

11 Fouilles de Delphes (Paris, 1932), III, fasc. 5: 20, 34; 48 I, 21; 
49, II, 46; 50 II, 27; 58, 31; 604A, 2. 

12 Tbid., 49 II, 46; 50 II, 27; 58, 31; 60 A, 2. 

18Qn the political significance of the vewrowol of this period, cf. P. 
Cloché, B. C. H., XL (1916), pp. 78-142. 

14 Cf. Schulthess, R.-H., XVI, cols. 2437-8. 
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cordingly be classed as a writer of the second, and not the first, 
part of the century. What is his relation to Ephorus? 

Suidas 75 notes that Ephorus was born in the ninety-third 
Olympiad (408-404 B.C.) under the anarchy at Athens, al- 
though this date may not be reliable.** He must have lived at 
least until 335 B.C.17 In addition to the epigraphical evidence 
as to the date of Dieuchidas, a correct interpretation of the frag- 
ments will show that Dieuchidas wrote after Ephorus had pub- 
lished at least a part of his work and was dependent upon him 
in one instance. We know from Clement that Dieuchidas was 
not very original. Clement * asserts that Dieuchidas borrowed 
the introduction of his work from Hellanicus. On the other 
hand, we may assume that Ephorus was a writer who possessed a 
great amount of talent and ingenuity, being one of the first to 
compile a universal history. 

Plutarch quotes Dieuchidas?® in regard to a question per- 
taining to the Spartan royal genealogy, stating that Dieuchidas 
was among those writers who made Lycurgus the sixth from 
Procles and the eleventh from Heracles. As this is not the place 
to enter upon a discussion of the complications of the Spartan 
king lists, suffice it to state that this account does not agree 
with the only earlier extant list, that given by Herodotus.” 
Sometime between Herodotus’ utilization of the original Heca- 
taean genealogies ** and the publication of the work of Ephorus 
and Dieuchidas, a new recension of the king lists was made. The 
point in hand is that this new version is found not only in 
Dieuchidas but also in Ephorus.?? There are thus two writers 
of the fourth century who both used the same recension of the 
Spartan king lists. Which borrowed from the other, or did they 
both use the same source ? 

The Spartan king lists, because of their very nature, must have 
belonged to the earlier part of Ephorus’ work, probably to book 


15 §. v., "Egirmos = F. G. H., 70, T. 1. 
16 Cf. E. Schwartz, R.-Z., VI, col. 1. 

18 Strom., VI, 26, 8. 

1° Lycur., I. 

20 VIII, 131. 

21 Cf. E. Meyer, Forsch., I, pp. 153-88. 
G. H., 70, F. 140. 
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six.” In view of the notorious lack of speed with which Ephorus 
wrote,** book six was probably written at a relatively early period 
of his life. Jacoby, writing in 1902,” placed Dieuchidas at the 
beginning of the fourth century and thought that it was he who 
first introduced this innovation. Would not the unknown writer 
of Megara have been far more likely to borrow from the universal 
history of his famous predecessor for his own particular pur- 
poses? Then, too, one would hardly expect to find in a local 
patriotic pamphlet, composed by a man who was cited as being 
strikingly unoriginal, any new revision of an accepted genea- 
logical table, especially when it cannot have been very germane 
to his main subject. 

That Callisthenes had utilized the work of Ephorus was shown 
by Schwartz,”* and that accordingly Ephorus’ work was published 
before 334 B.C. The situation of Dieuchidas would seem to be 
somewhat analogous to that of Callisthenes. In assuming that 
Dieuchidas’ activity as a writer coincided with his service as a 
vewrois and that Dieuchidas borrowed from Ephorus, we would 
be pushing back the date of composition of Ephorus’ work no 
farther than Schwartz did in the case of Callisthenes. On the 
other hand, if Ephorus published his work at intervals, as seems 
most likely, the sixth book may have been written many years 
before 338 B.C. In that case we cannot positively assert that 
Dieuchidas wrote his Meyapixa after 338 B. C. 

From this examination of the fragments an attempt has been 
made to show that Dieuchidas probably borrowed from Ephorus 
and was younger than he was, a conclusion to which the epi- 
graphical discoveries lend corroborating evidence. The recovery 
of this series of inscriptions at Delphi since Jacoby published 
his work most probably eliminates any such possibility of Dieu- 
chidas’ seniority in age and priority in writing as is implied in 
Jacoby’s theory, and necessitates a reinterpretation of the frag- 


ments to that effect. 
DonaLtp W. PRAKKEN. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Cf. F.G.H., 70, F. 173-9, and Jacoby’s comments in F.G.H., 2C, 
pp. 84-7. 

F.G.H., 70, T. 28. 

25 Apollodors Chronik (Berlin, 1902), p. 115. 

2° Hermes, XXXV (1900), pp. 106-30. 


THE SLAVES AT THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


Pausanias’ statement ragos rediw *AOnvaiwv éoriv, ém 
8 orpAa Ta dvdpata Tov Kata dvAds ExdoTwv 
Kat érepos Bowrav Kat SovdAous* éuaxécavTo yap 
kat SovAou tore mparov (I, 32, 3) has been a source of speculation. 
“One would like to know,’ says Munro, “who were these 
‘slaves,’ deemed worthy of burial with the free men of Plataea.” ? 
Herodotus is silent as to the presence of SovAx at Marathon, but 
since he ignores so many details of the battle we need not consider 
his silence as contradicting the evidence of Pausanias.2? From 
other statements of Pausanias it is inferred that the slaves were 
those of the Athenians. In VII, 15, 7 Pausanias states that 
Diaeus in 146 B.C. set the slaves free (SovAous re és eAevOepiav 
nie), following the example set by Miltiades and the Athenians 
before the battle of Marathon. Further corroboration of this fact 
is to be found in X, 20,2. From the statements of Pausanias 
the following facts stand out: (1) the tomb of the slaves was 
separate from that of the Athenians, whose names were inscribed 
on stelae according to tribes;* (2) slaves were used by the 
Athenians at Marathon for the first time; (3) the slaves were 
enfranchised before the battle. 

The use of slaves by Athenians in warfare at this early date 
is extraordinary. Because of the fact that in the early period of 
Greek history “ armies were closed to men unable to equip them- 
selves for fighting at their own expense” * the use of slaves in 
any capacity other than that of noncombatants is limited to 
extreme emergencies. R. L. Sargent has made a survey of the 
evidence on the use of slaves by Athens in land warfare and 
reaches the following conclusion: “'The Athenians considered 
using slaves as a fighting element in the land warfare only in 


1The Cambridge Ancient History (Cambridge, 1926), IV, p. 248. 
2 Niese, “ Uber Wehrverfassung, Dienstpflicht und Heerwesen Griechen- 
- lands,” Historische Zeitschrift, XCVIII (1906-7), p. 498. 

?Cf. Pausanias, I, 29, 7; J. H. Oliver, “The Monument with the 
Marathon Epigrams,” Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 225-34. 

Ww. S. Ferguson, “ Athenian War Finance,” Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, LVI (1930-32), p. 347. 
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notable emergencies, and seem to have been willing to emancipate 
them before such military service.” ° 

When these facts are applied to the statements of Pausanias a 
question arises. If the slaves were in the battle qué slaves they 
were used as noncombatants. It seems as if they must actually 
have fought in order to get killed, for the Persians were in no 
condition to plunder the Greek camp and slay such slaves as 
might have served in menial capacities. But since they were 
emancipated before the battle (VII,15,7%) and some died in 
battle they must have fought, not as a separate regiment (their 
inexperience would rule this out), but within the ranks of the 
tribal regiments. Now if they were emancipated and fought 
within the tribal ranks why were they not buried with the 
Athenian dead and their names inscribed on the stelae according 
to tribal order (I, 32,3)? 

It is clear from Pausanias, X, 20, 2 that the Athenians 
marched to Marathon not only with slaves but also otv jAuia re 
Th axpetw. Surely when a class, axpetw, is used in battle 
the Athenians did not overlook the able-bodied slaves in a time 
of national crisis. There is a hint in Pausanias’ statement of 
some legislative enactment, for he speaks of Diaeus as imitating 
70 MiAriddov ’A@nvaiwy Bovrdevpa (VII,15,7). It probably 
refers to a motion introduced by Miltiades for the freeing of the 
slaves and may have dealt with State indemnity for the masters 
of the slaves, for Plato speaks of the practice of indemnifying 
masters when the state freed slaves as a reward for service.® 
Furthermore, the motion may have dealt with the nature of the 
enfranchisement. Were these emancipated slaves to be enrolled 
in the tribes and thus become citizens or would they be in the 
class of metics? | 

Prior to the discovery of silver at Laurium which gave em- 
ployment to many slaves it is estimated’ that the number of 
slaves was not large, and they were chiefly used in agriculture 
and household service. In view of the smallness of the number 
of slaves at this time the Athenians may have chosen to follow the 
precedent of Cleisthenes who enrolled freed slaves into the tribes 


5R. L. Sargent, “The Use of Slaves by the Athenians in Warfare,” 
C.P., XXII (1927), p. 212. 

® 914A. 

7A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries B.C. (Oxford, 1933), pp. 25-6. 
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after the expulsion of Pisistratus,® a precedent which was fol- 
lowed by Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian war. This 
would require a formal enrolment into phratries. The time for 
such an initiation was during the celebration of the Apaturia 
which occurred in the month of Ivavoydév, a month later than 
Bondpopuwy,’? the month in which the battle took place. The 
formal ceremony of enrolling them xara dvAds could not have 
been accomplished at the time. The emancipated slaves would 
thus be de facto but not de iure citizens at the time of the battle. 
This would account for the fact that those who died in the battle 
could not have been buried with formally enrolled citizens xara | 
gvAds. Much as the Athenians should have wanted to honor 

the slaves they could not bury them with the Athenian dead 
without violating the religious and political tribal custom and 
procedure. Therefore they buried the fallen slaves with the 
dead of their Plataean allies, 

This fact would account for their burial apart from the 
Athenian dead, whether the decree before the battle determined 
their status as de ture but not de facto citizens or as enfranchised 
slaves without citizenship ** or even if the decree left the question 
of their political status to be settled after the battle. Under no 
circumstances could the slaves have been buried xara ¢vAds, 
regardless of the nature of their enfranchisement.” 


JAMES A. NoTOPOULOS. 


Hartrorp, CoNNECTICUT. 


-MENANDER’S EPITREPONTES, 122-25 KORTE 
(646-49 JENSEN). 


Smicrines arrives at the home of his son-in-law and urgently 
demands to be let in. Onesimus comes from within and opens 
a conversation with the visitor : 


720 ON. Tis éof 6 Wpav; *Q, Spuxpivys 


6 xaAerds, THY Kal THV Ovyarépa 


8 Aristotle, Politics 1275 b 37. 10 Plutarch, Moralia 349F, 861E. 

® Diodorus, XIII, 97, 1. 11 Cf, Demosthenes, Pro Phorm., 6. 

12T am indebted to Prof. C. L. Sherman for a discussion of some 
phases of the problem in this note. 
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722 "Eywye, tpucxardpare, kal pada 
AoyioriKod yap avdpds Kat opddpa 
ppovoivros 4 76 dpracp’ ‘Hpaxdes 

725 Oavpacrov oiov, Kal 


This is the text as the papyrus has it. All editions, however, 
from Lefébvre’s editio princeps to A. Kérte’s in 1938, make 
Onesimus cut in again in line 722 with xai pada, etc., so that the 
justification of the old gentleman’s impending action is assigned 
to the slave and turned to irony. The change in distribution 
having once been introduced, it is apparently not easy to forget 
the supposed mockery. But to me it seems smoother, simpler, 
and more effective to have the brave Smicrines, who has just 
indulged in an orgy of self-assertion (704-17), vindicate his 
intention himself and extol his good qualities in person. And, 
as Mr. P. W. Harsh aptly points out, it is also more consistent 
and amusing if Onesimus, instead of stooping to cheap ironical 
abuse, from the beginning assumes the attitude of benign, mild- 
spoken superiority which he is to show a moment later. 

These reasons are purely subjective, but there are others to 
support them. Editors, after having assigned to Onesimus line 
723, are none too sure where to end his speech. Most of them 
leave to Smicrines only the four words zpéds Kai Saipovev 
_and assume that Smicrines is trying to exclaim “ For God’s sake 
let me in at last ” when the slave interrupts him by pointing out 
that “ For God’s sake” is not appropriate. Others, however, 
feel tha. the phrase Oedv kai Saipdvwv, when isolated, does 
not carry enough meaning and therefore also give to Smicrines 
the preceding words 76 dpracya, etc. But then they have to 
change 70 6’ dpracpa into 7d dpracpa. The conjecture hardly 
commends itself. Any attempt to break up the speech shows that 
it should better be left undivided, precisely as the papyrus has 
itt. Smicrines says, on the one hand, that he is right, and very 
much so; on the other hand, he cries out that his son-in-law is 
wrong, and very much so. The two halves are aptly connected 
by ve, and Smicrines fittingly concludes his speech by asking 
gods and daemons to bear witness both to his own virtue and to 
Charisius’ wickedness. 


1 The papyrus has in 724 a single point after orovdy which indicates a 
slighter incision within a continuous speech. In 725 there is no mark 
of punctuation or change of speaker. 
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Upon the lines quoted above follows the charming diatribe in 
which Onesimus lectures the old gentleman for his arrogant 
belief that the gods will side with his righteous cause. If, how- 
ever, we assign to Smicrines merely the unconnected exclamation 
mpos Oedv Kat Saipdvwv, the whole sermon is suspended by a rather 
thin thread.? Nor will it suffice to add to Smicrines’ part the 
sentence 76 8 dpracpa, etc. Of the two statements: “ Smicrines 
is right,” and “ Charisius is wrong,” the former rather than the 
latter is to be attacked by Onesimus’ philosophical arguments. 
Is it not necessary that Smicrines in person should have com- 
mitted the self-glorification for which he is presently to be 
blamed and soon to be put to shame? Will it do if the slave, 
without asking for the old gentleman’s permission or assent, puts 
certain words into his mouth and then severely scolds him for 
them ? 

For the sake of the delightful diatribe and its connection with 
the rest of the scene more than anything else it seems worth 
while to determine who is the speaker of lines 722-25. 


StTanForD UNIVERSITY. HERMANN FRANKEL. 


TWO NOTES ON PETRONIUS. 


2,5. ne poetas (quidem) ad testimonium citem:* “ not to cite 
the poets as evidence.” Encolpius is delivering a speech in the 
portico of Agamemnon’s school, and in his complaint he speaks 
longingly of the days of Sophocles and Euripides when students 
were not yet cramped by set speeches and of the times of Pindar 
and the lyric poets when no cloistered teacher had as yet crushed 
the natural turn of his students. Then, in the transition from 
the poets to the prose writers, he says: ne poetas quidem ad 
testimonium citem (Buecheler brackets quidem). This is the 
text of the MSS except Scaliger’s apographon and the edition 
of Sambucus (1565). But Encolpius has just mentioned the 
poets, so the statement is untrue unless Encolpius is indulging 
in a praeteritio; otherwise we should expect some such word as 
tantum or solum in place of quidem. Scaliger and Sambucus read 
ne poetas solum ad testimonium citem “not to cite the poets 


2 By way of contrast cf. the well-balanced two couplets in Sophocles, 
Ajax, 587-90. 
1 The text is that of Buecheler, revised by Heraeus (Berlin, 1922). 
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alone as evidence.” Solum should be read because (a) the poets 
have actually been cited and (b) because Agamemnon, in his 
rebuttal of Encolpius’ strictures in chap. 5, follows the sequence 
given by Encolpius in 2, 3-5, first the poets, then the prose 
writers. The presence of solum is necessary to reconcile the two 
passages. 

If one chooses to retain quidem it may be taken with the whole 
clause in the sense * “ and not even to cite the poets as evidence,” 
that is, “and let alone the evidence of the poets (whom I have 
just mentioned)... .” 

2, 7. semelque corrupta regula eloquentia stetit et obmutuit: 
“once the standard had been destroyed, (true) eloquence stood 
stock still.” In the speech of Encolpius which introduces the 
Satyricon as we possess it, the youthful orator complains that 
the unnatural wordiness of the orators of the Asiatic School had 
settled like a pestilential breath upon the young men of the day. 
He continues: semelque corrupta regula eloquentia stetit et ob- 
mutuit. The MS reading is eloquentie regula. Buecheler, how- 
ever, emends to eloquentia and places regula before it, thus 
forming an ablative absolute corrupta regula, with the nominative 
eloquentia immediately before its verb. Josef Feix in Wortstel- 
lung und Satzbau in Petrons Roman (p.47) accepts Buecheler’s 
eloquentia but retains the order of the two words as they are found 
in the MS on the ground that the subject of the main verb appears 
within the ablative absolute elsewhere in the Satyricon. The line, 
according to Feix, would read: semelque corruptd cloquentia 
regula stetit et obmutuit, where the ablative absolute is retained 
in corrupta regula, and eloquentia, in spite of its being within the 
ablative absolute, is still the subject of the two verbs. He cites 
examples of the same word order in Satyricon 27, 6: exonerata 
ille vesicd; 49, 9: recepta cocus tunicé; 99, 2: profusis ego 
lacrimis. 

Feix has thus taken the first step in restoring the text by 
preserving the word-order of the MS while at the same time 
holding to Buecheler’s emendation eloquentia. The complete 
restoration of the text involves the solution of two further prob- 
lems: (a) can eloquentiae, like eloquentia, occupy the middle 
position in Petronius, and (b) can a meaning be extracted from 
the text of the MS? 


2 This interpretation of quidem was suggested by Professor Cherniss. 
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That eloguentiae may occupy the middle position has been 
proved by Feix (op. cit., p. 26) whose investigations show that 
47% of all attributive genitives appear either before their nouns 
or in the middle position.® 

The solution of the second problem makes it necessary to quote 
the entire sentence in which the words under discussion appear: 
nuper ventosa istaec et enormis loquacitas Athenas ex Asia 
commigravit animosque tuvenum ad magna surgentes veluti 
pestilenti quodam sidere afflavit, semelque corrupta eloquentiae 
regula stetit et obmutuit. If loquacitas be taken as subject of 
stettt and obmututt the meaning would be as follows: “It was 
only recently that your windy, unnatural wordiness migrated to 
Athens from Asia, and, like a pestilential breath from some star, 
settled upon the souls of ambitious, rising young men, and, once 
the standard of eloquence had been destroyed, stood stock still ” 
i.e “it got nowhere” “its influence was deadening.” The 
structure of the sentence demands this interpretation, and, since 
it renders good sense, I should adopt it. 

Before the appearance of Buecheler’s edition of the Satyricon 
with his emendation of the text, some editors considered regula 
the subject of stetit and obmututt on the ground that if loqguacttas 
were the subject there would be a contradiction : the “ wordiness ” 
of the Asiatic School, which was very much alive, would, at the 
same time, “stand stock still.” But the contradiction is not a 
real one, since stetit et obmutuit may mean “ got nowhere ” “ had 
a deadening influence.” At least one seventeenth century scholar, 
Jungermann, expressed his belief that loguacitas was the subject 
of stetit and obmutuit. Jungermann’s interpretation first ap- 
peared in a note on this passage in the edition of the Satyricon 
published by Georgius Erhardus (a pseudonym of Melchior 
Goldastus) at Frankfurt in 1610. 


WasHineton Square Ext E. Burriss. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


NOTE ON THE PRIESTS OF ASKLEPIOS. 


Phormion son of Hedylos of Eleusis, named as priest of 
Asklepios in I. G., II?, 4453, has been included in various 
chronological tables of the priests in Athens as published by 


8 Cf, Seneca Rhetor, Controversiae, 1, 1: eloquentiae regula, 
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Sundwall, Ferguson, Dinsmoor, and Pritchett and Meritt. The 
inscription was found in the Peiraeus, and Kutsch ? and earlier 
editors * noted that the priest was from the ’AoxAymeiov 76 év 
Tlepaet ; Phormion should never have been admitted to the lists 
of priests from the *AckAnmiov 76 év dora. Rejecting his name, 
of course, affects in no way the priestly cycle at the close of the 
second century. 

Similarly, Prott-Ziehen, Kutsch, Kirchner, and others* have 
pointed out that Euthydemos of Eleusis, priest in the middle of 
the fourth century,° was priest of the Asklepieion in the Peiraeus, 
and, more recently, this observation has been repeated by 
Schlaifer. Euthydemos, too, should be removed from the roll 
of city priests. 

Students of the priestly cycles of Asklepios have also over- 
looked the observations of Kutsch, in his excellent monograph on 
the healing heroes of Attika,’ concerning the priest Demon son 
of Demomeles of Paiania.* The Delphic oracle® enjoined the 
people of Athens to consecrate the house of Demon and his 
adjoining garden to Asklepios and to make Demon priest of the 
sanctuary. The words of the oracle were inscribed on stone, 
and on the same monument (J. G., II?, 4969) Demon recorded 


the dedication of his property and the fact that the people of 


1Sundwall, Hpigraphische Beitrige, p. 79; Ferguson, Priests of 
Asklepios?, p. 172; Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 31 and Athenian 
Archon List, p. 108; Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic 
Athens, pp. 78, 84. 

2 Attische Heilgétter und Heilheroen, p. 116. 

Also Judeich, Topographie von Athen”, pp. 441-442. 

“Prott-Ziehen, Leges graecorum sacrae, II, no. 18; Kutsch, op. cit., 
pp. 115-116; Kirchner, in commentary on J. G@., II*, 47. 

5Sundwall, op. cit., p. 75; Ferguson, op. cit., p. 172; Dinsmoor, 
Archons, pp. 455-456; Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

° Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LI (1940), pp. 243 and 245. 
Schlaifer’s bibliography shows that he must have known the obser- 
vation of his predecessors; it is incorrect for him to say, “ Euthydemus 
has always been placed in the cycles of priests of the Asclepieum in the 
city.” 

7 Op. cit., pp. 35 and 114, 

® Except Schlaifer, loc. cit., pp. 241-243, though his solution of the 
problem is in error. 

®°Cf. Parke, A History of the Delphic Oracle, p. 352. 
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Athens had made him priest xara ryv pav[relav].2° Demon, there- 
fore, was not a priest of the Asklepieion év dora, as many have 
supposed,’ nor was he priest of the Asklepieion év Tleparet, as 
Schlaifer now suggests.'2 He was merely priest of the newly 
created sanctuary of Asklepios.'® Judeich (op. ctt., p. 460) has 
noted the possibility of identifying this with the owoia 4 
Aspovos mentioned by Aischines (I, 125) and has suggested a 
possible site for the sanctuary in the deme Kolonos. 


W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT. 
Tue InstTITUTE FoR ADVANCED STUDY. 


10 Though there is no evidence from the stone, it seems probable that 
in this instance Demon was made priest for life. Schlaifer, loc. cit., p. 
243, n. 1, mentions a possibility that Demon himself founded a sanctuary. 
This is based on a misunderstanding of the text of the inscription, 
which makes it clear that the sanctuary was established by the demos. 

11 Kirchner, Rh. Mus., LXI (1906), pp. 347-350; J. @., II*, part IV, 
p. 9; Sundwall, op. cit., p. 76; Ferguson, op. cit., p. 131; Dinsmoor, 
Archons, pp. 455-457; Prichett and Meritt, op. cit., pp. 75 and 80. 

12 Loc. cit., p. 243. 

18 See Kutsch, op. cit., pp. 35-36. Cf. Martha, Les sacerdoces athéniens, 
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REVIEWS. 


Fritz HreIcHELHEIM. Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums. Vol. I, 
Text; Vol. II, Notes and Index. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1938, 
Pp. 1239. 49 fi. 


In this work the author synthesizes the vast amount of widely 
scattered material dealing with ancient economic history and seeks 
to present a comprehensive view of its evolution from the primitive 
society of palaeolithic man to the complex organization of imperial 
Rome. While a summary can hardly do justice to this elaborate 
undertaking, the main features may be briefly sketched. 

Probably half a million years have elapsed since man became 
differentiated from the ape and began the slow and painful path 
of human evolution. The male was hunter or fisherman; the female 
gathered herbs, seeds, or fruits. The woman became the gardener 
and slowly learned the art of agriculture. Even though she became 
more important economically in the family, she was physically 
weaker and was seldom able to dominate the social order so that 
it became matriarchal. When the hunter learned to domesticate 
wild animals and become the owner of flocks and herds, the founda- 
tions of patriarchal society were laid. Palaeolithic man made slow 
progress in industry but had probably learned to exchange food, 
pelts, weapons, and ornaments in primitive barter. Amber, shells, 
and paints for adornment wandered far from their place of origin, 
but whether they were carried by migrants or by traders cannot be 
determined. 

In the neolithic age agriculture and grazing emerge as fully 
developed forms. The concept of capital now appears and man could 
exchange his surplus commodities for profit. Although there was no 
metallic currency, certain objects such as salt, shells, ornaments, 
and the like were recognized as having exchange value and served 
as units of account. Society became differentiated into groups: 
freemen owning land or stock, landless freemen, and slaves. Stock- 
owners were generally nomadic as they moved in search of pasture. 
Farmers living by agriculture or those who combined it with grazing 
generally lived in village communities with permanent homes. 
Since larger families could now be raised with greater security and 
since they were usually an economic asset, there was a rapid increase 
of population. This in turn either compelled migration in search 
of new land or aggravated the development of a landless class. 
Although house-economy was universal, industry and handicrafts 
developed to a certain extent among the landless freemen and slaves 
who peddled their wares from door to door. These artisans were 
low in the social scale and could never acquire wealth or indepen- 
dence. Foreign trade was still primitive and was carried on through 
silent barter, robber trade where a conventional recompense was 
made for goods taken, exchange of gifts, or peddling. Through 
war and piracy great quantities of property and goods changed 
hands, and trade was indirectly stimulated through these agencies. 
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Copper came into use in the East about 5000 B.C. though it 
took fully two thousand years before the western Mediterranean 
acquired the new technique. In the Mesopotamian and Nile valleys 
the village community of the neolithic age gave way to urban life. 
Capital was no longer limited to a few objects but included “ res 
fungibiles ” such as gold, silver, and copper, grain and other food- 
stuffs. The concept of interest now appears and is to be regarded 
as a common factor in the growth of city-states. The kings or 
priest-kings of the Old Orient controlled these cities to an unusual 
degree. They owned the land and cattle which were leased to the 
people on payment of rent. Only a few favorites or members of 
the nobility enjoyed complete ownership. A large landless class 
congregated in the cities in the service of the nobility, priests, or 
rulers. Commerce was fostered by the state, and trade routes as 
well as local markets were under the protection of the sovereign 
power. Banking developed and the germs of modern credit, deposit, 
exchange, and accommodation can be discerned. Extensive irrigation 
projects and elaborate fortifications required skilled engineers and a 
considerable specialization in various forms of industrial life. 
These costly works could be carried out only by forced labor and 
the Old Orient must be regarded as a planned economy with the 
state in control of production, wages, and prices, as well as of 
imports and exports. In this social order the gap between the aris- 
tocracy and the people steadily widened. While the masses were 
protected somewhat by the sovereign and were never allowed to 
sink into actual serfdom, they were constantly exposed to exploita- 
tion by the expanding bureaucratic administration and fell an easy 
prey to the invader. 

In the second millenium the discovery of iron led to a social 
and economic revolution. The forest and the prairie yielded to the 
farmer with far greater ease, and production was increased by the 
invention of the plow. Shafts could be sunk through rock impene- 
trable to softer metals, and by deep mining new and valuable 
deposits of ores were exploited. Stone could easily be worked, and 
new fields in architecture and sculpture were opened. With new 
Weapons and new means of defense warfare was revolutionized, 
although the introduction of hoplite tactics did not follow until 
many centuries had elapsed. As in the case of copper, the technique 
of iron was first acquired in the East and was spread by the Indo- 
Hittite through Mesopotamia to India and Europe. The new race 
brought with it a new culture and in general destroyed that of its 
predecessors, though in some cases it assimilated features of the 
old. They were led by kings or princes and were primarily free 
peasants who settled on the land which they held in fee simple. 
Where agriculture was the main interest, trade and commerce were 
held in little esteem and house-economy was the rule. The smith, 
however, was supposed to have some magic power and, since his 
products were necessarily in demand both for peace and war, his 
occupation gained more respect. For the most part industry and 
commerce were left to aliens or to landless freemen or to slaves. 
The invader introduced new capital forms: cattle, grain, gold and 
silver vessels, or other metals in various conventional forms. At 
first the concept of interest was unknown, but it came into the 
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Greek world between Hesiod and Solon and spread rapidly. This 
concept was followed by the creation of city-states and the colonial 
movement. These colonies had no connection with the mother state, 
and none of them was commercial in origin. Foreign trade was no 
concern of the state and was conducted chiefly by aliens. The word 
for merchant, emporos, indicated that he was a traveller. As such 
he carried his goods as a free agent acting on his own responsibility 
with no protection from the state beyond its geographical bounds. 
The local merchant, kapelos, was no longer a roving peddler but 
had his booth in the local market. Smiths and potters evidently had 
shops for the manufacture of their wares, but these were small and 
specialization was limited. Other artisans went from house to house 
and made their wares on the spot from material furnished by their 
employer. The first coined money of gold or electrum in large 
denominations was of little use in trade. Few specimens have been 
found far from their place of emission, and it is clear that they 
were not used for foreign trade. Later the introduction of silver 
and bronze in small denominations gave a tremendous impetus to 
trade of every kind. In a peasant culture, ownership of land not 
only gave respectability, but land was also the safest and best 
investment. There was an inevitable tendency for ownership to be 
concentrated in the hands of a few and for the dispossessed to 
degenerate into a state of serfdom. This process was arrested at 
Athens by the seisachtheia of Solon which definitely broke the power 
of the wealthy families and established the political ascendancy of 
the small farmer, a class which showed remarkably little interest in 
economic matters of any kind. Nothing in the legislation of Solon 
can be construed as favoring industry or commerce. These pursuits 
were left to metics or catoeci who, except for a small tax, were 
entirely free of state regulation. 

In the classic city-state (ca. 560-330 B.C.) the peasant aristoc- 
racy still dominated the state. Trade and commerce were regulated 
only in so far as exigencies of war or famine might demand. Com- 
mercial treaties were rare and the state never protected its citizens 
when engaged in trade outside its bounds. A few state monopolies 
existed, but in general the management of the budget was hap- 
hazard. For example, Athens maintained several boards of treas- 
urers, apparently wholly unrelated, until late in the fourth century. 
Although small farms continued to be the rule and only a few large 
estates are known, there was a great increase of the landless class_ 
At Athens, in the fifth century, these citizens were cared for mostly 
from imperial revenues. With the loss of empire and tribute the 
burden had to be met by increased taxation on the agricultural and 
industrial class. Trade and industry became more highly special- 
ized. Some factories for mass production existed but these were 
never large and the owners had relatively little capital. In the 
absence of state regulation and with healthy competition, technical 
skill developed to a point rarely exceeded in history. There is, 
however, a noticeable decline on the Greek mainland. This decline 
may be due to excessive taxation on industry and to the reduction 
of the margin of security hitherto enjoyed by the industrial class. 

The Alexandrian age (ca. 330-44 B.C©.) was an era of great 
imperialistic expansion. The third century was the high point of 
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Hellenism, politically and economically. The decline which followed 
was due partly to internal causes, partly to the impact of Rome. 
Foreign and local trade increased by the opening of the East and was 
facilitated by greater uniformity in coinage, by greater ease of 
communication, and by the development of roads, docks, and har- 
bors. The metics and catoeci were no longer aliens but were admit- 
ted to full citizenship and the old political dominance of the farmer 
declined. There was no improvement, however, in the economic 
status of the industrialist. Slavery increased enormously and the 
margin of safety for free labor steadily declined. Specialization in 
industry and in commerce still prevailed and was intensified. Fac- 
tory production remained at about the same level as before. One of 
the most significant developments is the growth of great capitalistic 
firms with agents in distant countries. The capitalist was often the 
owner of great estates, as was Apollonius in Egypt. In this period 
the latifundia appear in Italy. The small farmer was eliminated as 
a political and economic factor. While wealth tended to concen- 
trate in the hands of a few, there were as yet no enormous private 
fortunes and capital still found its most secure investment in real 
property. Some elements of the planned economy of the Old Orient 
which had persisted in the East, were taken over by successors of 
Alexander, and in Egypt the Ptolemies evolved an elaborate bureau- 
cracy for its administration. 

In the early Roman empire the entire Mediterranean was for 
the first time under the domination of a single power. With peace, 
security, uniformity of coinage, and little interference from the 
state commerce flourished. There was an extensive trade in luxuries 
from the East for the wealthy class. According to Heichelheim India 
and China demanded Roman gold in exchange for their wares and 
the Empire was drained of its supply of precious metals. With the 
debasement of silver coins in the third century trade declined and 
there was a return to barter. Gradually the provinces became self- 
sufficient and returned to more primitive economic forms. The 
government was forced to exercise greater control over commerce and 
industry in order to provide for the court, the army, and Rome 
itself. With the vast increase of crown lands the state could also 
exercise control over a large section of the agricultural population. 
Only in Greece, Macedon, and Asia Minor the classic economic pat- 
terns were preserved, and here were laid the foundations of the 
prosperity of the Byzantine Empire. 

Christian ideology brought a different spiritual atmosphere in 
the late Roman empire when the national culture came close to 
barbarian levels. In the west free peasantry tended to disappear 
and serfdom was widespread. In the east this process was arrested 
and the peasants were restored to the land with their freedom. The 
industrial guilds were closely regulated by the state and member- 
ship became hereditary and compulsory. Foreign trade still con- 
’ tinued in luxuries, but imports and exports were more or less con- 
trolled by the state. Local trade shows a decline in intensity, partly 
due to the increase of state factories, partly to the decline of urban 
life as the villas spread and became autarchic. The increased bureau- 
eracy required for the administration of the complex political 
organization devised by Diocletian and the vast army necessary for 
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the defense of the empire were so costly that the state was compelled 
to regulate in minute detail all phases of the economic life of its 
citizens. 

No attempt is made to deal with the vast amount of factual 
material with which this volume is enriched. Most important are 
the analyses of coin hoards and their significance in tracing com- 
mercial relations. Of equal value is the discussion of the technical 
terminologies used in industry, commerce, and banking, and the 
development of their usage. One may also find the variations in the 
ratios of gold, silver, and bronze throughout the period. There is 
a tendency to repeat, and the volume of the work could be reduced 
without great harm by the elimination of detail. The second volume 
is devoted to notes and bibliography. Unfortunately the notes are 
numbered by chapters, and without captions or page headings it 
is difficult to find the note to any particular passage in the text. 

In all social phenomena it is difficult to distinguish cause and 
effect, and many factors enter into the process of human evolution. 
Whether the concept of capital is the primary cause in the rapid 
development of the neolithic age may be questioned. As man gained 
greater control over his environment and gained greater security 
for himself and for his family by his mastery of the arts of grazing 
and agriculture, the concept of capital was secondary and a result 
rather than a cause. One cannot deny, however, that the concept of 
capital contributed enormously to the spirit of enterprise and thus 
helped indirectly to speed up the evolution of economic and political 
phenomena. It is otherwise with the concept of interest. If the 
Greek mainland knew nothing of it before Hesiod, the concept 
cannot be a causal factor in the origin of the city-state or of the 
colonial movement, both of which phenomena appear before Hesiod. 

Although the thesis is not directly formulated, Heichelheim 
implies that economic development reaches its highest peak with a 
minimum of state control, and that planned economy is not only 
dangerous to its own state but also reaches out beyond its own 
confines to affect the world at large. In the modern world the need 
of regulation by the state can hardly be questioned, and the chief 
issue seems to be the extent of such control. In the ancient world 
modern analogies fail to hold, since conditions varied greatly. In 
the Mesopotamian and Nile valleys a considerable measure of 
regulation was necessary to maintain the elaborate irrigation system 
which served the nation as a whole. Industry and commerce were 
relatively unimportant and those who engaged in them constituted 
a landless class which in turn was supported primarily by the 
peasant farmer. Probably it made little difference in the ancient 
world whether industry and commerce were regulated or not. It was, 
however, a matter of fundamental importance when the regulation 
of agriculture led to the development of serfdom or peonage with 
a consequent decline in productivity. Whenever this developed, the 
economy of the nation was involved. 

While little evidence happens to be preserved to indicate that 
the classic city-state was interested in trade and commerce, it is 
an extreme position to deny such interest. When an expanding 
population could not find new land at home or in colonies, it was 
inevitable that a landless class would develop whose members must 
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starve or work or exist on charity. When Solon required every 

citizen to learn a trade and invited artisans to settle in Athens, he 

envisaged a situation where Attica might have to depend on 
imported supplies of food which could be provided only by exports 
of industrial products. The Megarian decrees, the use of blockade 
by Athens against members of her empire, her control of coinage, 
and other measures indicate that economic factors were not always 
disregarded. One might point out how often these factors are 
hidden in modern international rivalries as a warning in the inter- 
pretation of ancient historians. 

In the Alexandrian age capitalism took an ugly form in the vast 
increase of slavery especially in the Roman world. Not only were 
large numbers of peasant farmers dispossessed but the growth of a 
landless class was aggravated. Where the estate of Apollonius in 
Egypt was operated by free tenants, the latifundia of Italy were 
manned by slave labor. These factors probably had greater signifi- 
cance for Mediterranean civilization than the planned economy of 
Ptolemaic Egypt. 

No mention is made of the effect of tribute on Rome or on the 
provinces or of the causes of inflation which was especially mani- 
fest in the third century. While the rapid debasement of the cur- 
rency in that period must have had its effect on commerce, the 
Egyptian papyri give no indication of a return to barter. The 
deductions concerning the outflow of precious metals based on the 
varying ratios of gold and silver seem questionable. In chap. ix the 
ratios are quoted as follows; from Augustus to ca. 250, 1:8/9; at 
300, 1:10; 312, 1:13.5; 323, 1:18. According to Heichelheim these 
ratios show that three-fourths of the gold had been drained from 
the Empire at the beginning of the fourth century. This had gone 
to the Orient where it had been demanded in place of commodities. 
The standard for gold and silver coinage finally adopted by Augus- 
tus represents an official ratio of 1:12.5. This may also represent 
the price on the open market, but unfortunately there is no evidence 
on this point. Nero reduced the weight of the aureus and added 
some alloy to the silver denarius. Analysis of three denarii from his 
reign shows that the alloy varied from 6 to 10%. Mattingly esti- 
mates that the ratio of gold to silver was about 1:11.73, but, if the 
alloy of silver is taken into account at an average of 7%, the 
Augustan ratio was continued by Nero. In the reign of Trajan we 
know from an Egyptian papyrus that there was an open market 
for gold in Alexandria where the price fluctuated daily. While the 
prefect had the power to stabilize prices he was evidently reluctant 
to use it. From this evidence we may infer that the official ratio 
established for currency by Augustus had nothing to do with the 
market prices of gold or silver under Trajan. Even if Augustus 
valued the aureus at twenty-five denarii, the gold coin was never 
used as a unit of account, and probably it passed as bullion, especi- 

_ally after the reign of Nero, and commanded whatever premium 
gold could command in the open market. If Heichelheim is correct 
in claiming that gold had dropped to a ratio of 1:10 by 300 A.D. 
it was cheaper than it had ever been under Roman rule, and therefore 
more abundant. Under such conditions it is difficult to explain the 

drain of gold to the East before 300. No explanation is offered of 
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the sudden advance in price in 323, but it is impossible that gold 
had disappeared within a quarter of a century. I am inclined not 
only to question the theory of a drain of precious metals to the 
east, but also to suspect the ratios established by Heichelheim. 

In a work of this scope difference of opinion on many points is 
inevitable. No one, however, can examine this study without being 
impressed by the amount of labor involved in gathering and digest- 
ing the widely scattered material dealing with so many phases of 
ancient economic history. This is the first attempt to present a 
synthesis of this material, and the reviewer is glad to pay tribute 
to the energy and scholarship which Dr. Heichelheim has displayed. 
Doubtless many of the theses here presented will be revised and 
refined in the progress of scholarship, but here is a sound substruc- 
ture and an invaluable collection of material which no scholar can 
afford to neglect. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Henri JEANMAIRE. La Sibylle et le retour de l’age d’or. Paris, 
Leroux, 1939. Pp. xi-+ 146. 30 fr. 
Much has been written about Vergil’s fourth Messianic eclogue, 


addressed to Mare Antony’s friend Pollio, the most famous literary 
work ever inspired by the idea of the Ages of the World. It was the 


model for future greetings of a new ruler as a Messiah restoring 
the Golden Age (Calpurnius, Eclogue, 1, 33ff., ete.). There has 
been much discussion about the prophecy of a golden age, and there 
are many rival theories about the identity of the child who will 
usher in the age of world peace in an empire unified under one 
absolute ruler: tam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. The ques- 
tion is whether there is meant a son of Octavian and Scribonia, the 
son Alexander Helios born to Cleopatra and Antony in whom East 
and West met, or even a foretelling of the coming of Jesus Christ. 
That there can be doubt is a fine illustration of the lack of any great 
cleavage between ancient and modern culture. My former master, 
Marx (Neue Jahrbiicher, I [1898], pp. 105-128, not mentioned by 
Jeanmaire), it seems to me, proved that Vergil was writing the tra- 
ditional type of congratulatory poem on the birth of a son and 
weaving it into the topic of the saecula or metalla along the lines 
laid down by the rhetoricians and writers on the cyclic theories of 
the Ages. Vergil follows literary traditions but is the first to sug- 
gest the return of the Virgin Astraea. The foundation of Vergil’s 
thought was a blending of oriental ideas with the teachings of 
Plato, the Pythagoreans, the Stoics, and others who had moulded 
the doctrine of the Ages. There is much which agrees with Old 
Testament conceptions of Paradise, of a time and land where, accord- 
ing to the Oracula Sibyllina (III, 743 ff.), “streams will flow with 
sweet white milk and cities will be full of goods and the fields will 
be fat . . . nor will war nor drought be upon the earth .. . but a 
great peace will fall upon all the lands . . . and the wolves and sheep 
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will graze together,” etc.1 Jeanmaire (p. 115) associates with the 
themes of Abundance and Universal Peace two others in the Vergilian 
development which occur in the Sibylline collection, namely inno- 
cence in the animal kingdom (influenced by Isaiah) and the disap- 
pearance of agricultural labor. Jewish teaching may have pene- 
trated into Vergil’s thought through the Septuagint and the 
Oracula Sibyllina. At the time when the present collection was 
compiled (ef. Geffcken’s edition [Berlin, 1912]) the earlier collection 
of the second century B.C. had disappeared in the burning of the 
Capitolium in 83 B.C. but after Sulla’s day there surely were 
reports of the Sibyl’s adaptation of the Stoic-Orphic identification 
of the Four Ages with the four seasons of the magnus annus, divided 
into ten great months, each a saeculum. 

Jeanmaire has already published an important book on Le Messi- 
anisme de Virgile (Paris, 1930), but in the present monograph he 
discusses at greater length the Egyptian parallels and the idea of 
the end of the world, its renewal in a new Golden Age, ultima 
Cumaei venit tam carminis aetas. Jeanmaire believes in a Jewish ? 
sibyllist as author of the third book of the oracles, writing later than 
the book of Daniel, but even if this is true there seems to be much 
material from pagan and Greek sources. Since the Carmen Sibyl- 
linum of the year 41 B.C. mentioned by Vergil is not preserved, 
all ideas of it must be conjectural, but Jeanmaire’s suggestions do 
throw much light on the ideas from which Vergil may have drawn. 
The Virgo (tam redit et Virgo) who returns with the renewal of 
Saturn’s reign is more than the abstract idea of Justice as seen in 
Hesiod. She is not merely the zodiacal constellation as Carcopino ® 
believed. She is a multiform mythical and religious personality, 
derived from Hellenistic mysticism and the theology of Graeco- 
Egyptian cults. She is a constellation but also a parthenos or Dike, 
as in Pythagorean allegory, who governs men and women of the 
Golden Age, mora Aawv, Regina Caeli. She plays an intermediary 
role between the terrestrial universe and the first source or cause, 
bringing the promise of a new age. She is identified with the 
Egyptian Isis. It is to a new Isis that the Sibyl in Vergil refers, and 
she is none other than Cleopatra who met Antony, the new Dionysus, 
toward the end of 41 B.C. Apuleius, Plutarch, a papyrus of Oxy- 
rhynchus, a hymn of Cyrene are cited to show the importance of Isis 
as Regina Caeli or the daughter of the aeons, saeculorum progenies 
initialis. In the Jewish literature of Alexandrian times and in Philo 
Isis is also Justice and Sophia, the wisdom of Ecclesiastes and of 
Proverbs VIII. The coming of Isis to earth where she brought the 
rule of Justice coincided with the Golden Age when the gods lived 
among men, and the Greek poets represented the event as the return 
of the constellation Virgo. The idea of the union of Isis and Dio- 
nysus was based on the politics of Julius Caesar and on Egyptian 
diplomacy, the union of orient and occident. The religious polities 
of Antony and Cleopatra are seen in the Dionysiac manifestations 


1 Cf. Lovejoy-Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, p. 86. 

? Lanchester, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia, s. v. “ Sibylline Oracles,” also 
believed that the point of view was that of an Egyptian Jew. 

3 Virgile et le mystére de la IVe égloge, 1930. 
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organized for Antony on his arrival at Ephesus where he was hailed 
as a god and in the meeting at Tarsus of Antony with Cleopatra 
reclining on her barge of purple sails with children dressed as young 
loves about her under a canopy of gold, “ Venus come to revel with 
Bacchus for the good of Asia.” There are politics also in the affairs 
between Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandria. Tarn believes that 
coins show that Antony was not called the New Dionysus till after 
his marriage with Octavia; but Jeanmaire points out that Plutarch 
tells us that Antony was so addressed on his arrival at Ephesus a 
year earlier, some weeks before meeting at Tarsus Cleopatra as Isis, 
the wife of Osiris-Dionysus. This idea is not so new as Jeanmaire 
perhaps believes. Even in Beatrice Chanler’s popular but well- 
documented novel on Cleopatra’s Daughter (1934), which makes use 
of Jeanmaire’s articles and books and Tarn’s important article, 
“ Alexander Helios and the Golden Age,’ * much used also by Jean- 
maire, the story is prettily told how on December 25th, the birth- 
day of the Sun-God, Cleopatra, with crowds swarming along the 
columned avenues, gave birth to divine twins, Cleopatra Selene and 
Alexander Helios. “No children in any cradle ever faced such a 
magnificent destiny as that planned by Cleopatra for hers. Ushered 
into the world with all the accoutrements of prophecy, they were 
born to restore the age of bliss, ‘a golden age.’” A statue of Cleo- 
patra had been enshrined in the form of a copy of a Greek Venus 
Genetrix of Aleamenes in Julius Caesar’s temple at Rome. This 
matrix mundi and Bacchus were worthy to have a divine child, and 
Alexandria and the whole world would turn to Cleopatra’s child 
as the long-awaited Saviour. But twins, not a single child, were 
born and Vergil refers to a single child so that I cannot feel that 
it is certain that Vergil is referring to Antony and Cleopatra. 

The idea of universal reconciliation (Homonoia) to be accom- 
plished by a newborn child goes back to Alexander the Great in 
the fourth century B. C., to Iambulus in the third century, to Aris- 
tonicus in the second to be revived by Cleopatra; but Vergil may 
have had no one definite child in mind. It has not yet been proved 
that the fourth eclogue is an “ écho 4 un oracle qui nous montre le 
théme apocalyptique au service des desseins du triumvir dans une 
premiére phase de sa politique, alors qu’elle s’appuie encore sur . 
Alexandrie et obéit 4 l’impulsion de la reine.” There is not space to 
discuss Jeanmaire’s interesting account of “oracles et propagande 
Egyptienne,” where there is much material on the abandonment of 
heaven by the stars as foreshadowing the end of the world, on the 
oracle of the new Taurus, on the crowning of the Sun, on the cycles 
of liturgical time, on the idea of the “femme des derniers temps ” 
and the feminine rule which would coincide with the critical age of 
the world, an idea credited to the Jewish Sibyl. Even if this is a 
Jewish idea, it is not of Biblical origin and not in the Jewish 
Apocalypse. She is surely different from the queen of the heavens 
whose return to earth will restore justice and peace. Vergil may have 
been influenced by some Jewish ideas but his eclogue is not an 
orientalizing poem and his Sibyl is of Cumae, rather than Alex- 
andria. As Jeanmaire himself says (p. 142): “la IV® Eglogue 


*J.R.S8., XXII (1932), pp. 135-160. 
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n’implique naturellement pas qu’il ait été un adepte isiaque, non 
plus qu’un agent du mouvement politique et religieux auquel on 
croit pouvoir rattacher une prophétie de ce genre. Quelles qu’en 
aient été l’occasion et les intentions précises, la IV° Eglogue n’est 
pas une prophétie, mais fait allusion, par un jeu poétique, 4 une 
prophétie.” 

This book is an important and scholarly contribution to a much- 
mooted matter and well worth reading. Anyone interested in the 
problem must study it, and it should have a general appeal to 
students of the classics and of religion. Jeanmaire knows his bibli- 
ography well, even Tarn, but he does not mention the volume by 
Mayor, Fowler, and Conway, Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue (Lon- 
don, 1907), Franz Boll, Sulla quarta ecloga di Virgilio (Bologna, 
1923), B. Stumpo, Il fanciullo miracoloso dell’ecloga tv di Virgilio 
(1938), or Heidel’s article, “ Vergil’s Messianic Expectations,” in 
A, J. P., XLV (1924), pp. 205-232. Heidel believes that the 
attempt, especially of Norden, to refer to Egypt the entire tradition 
of the Aeon and the divine child is a failure. 


Davip M. Rosinson. 
THE JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


L. Annaei Flori quae exstant. Henrica Maucovati recensuit. 
Romae, Typis Regiae Officinae Polygraphicae, 1938. Pp. xxxii 
+ 253. L. 40. 


This is the tenth of the sumptuous volumes in the series of Greek 
and Latin texts edited at the command of Benito Mussolini. In it 
Signora Malecovati, already well known as a textual critic from her 
editions of Cornelius Nepos, of the fragments of the writings of 
Augustus, and of the fragments of the Roman Orators in the Paravia 
series, gives us a new and finally complete edition of Florus. The 
announcement of this work was made and the groundwork for it laid 
in three articles in Athenaeum? in which she discussed the history 
of Florus’ reputation, described the MSS, gave the results of her col- 
lations, and reviewed numerous passages critically. 

That a new edition of Florus was needed no one will doubt, and 
that this one makes a distinct advance over Rossbach’s Teubner text 
of 1895 is also beyond question. That I am convinced of its superi- 
ority will be indicated by the fact that, although the work of col- 
lection for a critical Index Verborum to Florus, upon which I have 
been collaborating, has been all but finished with Rossbach’s text 
as a basis, it has seemed advisable to make the corrections necessary 
to use this text instead. Its points of excellence are numerous and 
evident. It is, in the first place, complete; that is to say, it includes 
not only the so-called Epitome, but also the dialogue Vergilius orator 
an poeta, two fragments of letters to Hadrian, and the poetic frag- 
ments from the Anthology and Spartianus. It has been pretty gener- 


21XV (1937), pp. 69-94 and pp. 289-307; XVI (1938), pp. 46-64. 
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ally recognized that Florus the writer of the Epitome, Florus the 
rhetorician, and Florus the poet were all one and the same, so that 
it was very much to be desired that all the fragments finally be 
brought together. 

Secondly this edition is based upon a much more adequate inves- 
tigation of the MS material. It was one of the shortcomings of 
Rossbach’s edition that it took little cognizance, as a glance at the 
apparatus criticus will show, of MSS of the C family other than 
N and L. Signora Malcovati has subjected B, N, and L to a complete 
recollation and found various oversights and inaccuracies in the 
work of Rossbach and previous editors in reporting readings. These 
three MSS along with four of the 14th and 15th centuries, which 
had not been used before, are made the basis of this edition. Six 
others, those listed by Rossbach with the exception of Harleianus 
2620, she has tested on various passages and used to some extent. 
Eleven other MSS have been used similarly, and twenty-four more 
have been examined but not used.? Of all these forty-four, however, 
only twenty-seven are listed and described in the introduction of 
this volume. Since the discovery of the Bamberg MS (E III 22) by 
Lachmann, editors from Jahn to Rossbach had given it a place of 
first importance in opposition to the C family because it seemed to 
show less the results of interpolation. In view, however, of the fact 
that the C tradition existed already in the 5th century—Orosius 
represents C just as Jordanes does B—and that C frequently pre- 
serves the better spelling and word order, a restoration of the balance 
in favor of the C tradition such as that put into practice in the 
present edition must be considered wholly salutary. 

In the third place Signora Malecovati has missed no opportunity to 
profit by the work which has been done on Florus since 1895. In 
her Bibliography (pp. xxviif.) I miss only two items: W. A. 
Baehrens, Bettrige zur lateinischen Syntax, Philologus, Suppl. 
XII (1912), pp. 235-556; and H. Bornecque, Les Clausules 
Métriques Latines (Lille, 1907). The studies in Silver Latinity, 
particularly §. Lilliedahl’s Florusstudien,? have made Rossbach’s 
text, if not obsolete, at least inadequate in this respect. Signora Mal- 
covati has done a welcome service in reforming the orthography of 
the text—chiefly in accordance with the testimony of N—so that it 
is more nearly in keeping with the well-known archaizing prefer- 
ences of the second century. In the use of the clausula she has 
steered a very judicious course in avoiding the enthusiastic excesses 
of Bornecque and Baehrens. 

A few remarks may be made, however, in qualification of this 
praise. It may be regretted, without seeming ungrateful for service 
done, that Signora Maleovati has not, while she had the materials 
in hand, done something more substantial toward finally establishing 
the MS tradition for Florus. If the laborious task of sifting had 
been completed one could feel more confidence about the justifi- 


_ * Athenaeum, XV (1937), pp. 85-94. It is indicated (p. 94) that there 
is also a considerable number of MSS in addition to these. 

° Florusstudien, Beitriége zur Kenntnis des rhetorischen Stils der sil- 
bernen Latinitét (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F. Avd. 1, XXIV 


[1928], no. 7). 
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cation with which so many MSS have been only partially utilized. 
It is easily understandable that the four MSS of Rome, Ravenna, 
and Pavia were readily available for collation, but when one con- 
siders that these are of the 14th and 15th centuries, whereas others 
in Munich, Heidelberg, Paris, and London are of the 11th and 12th 
centuries, it seems that we could have waited for this edition until the 
testimony of these other witnesses could be weighed and added. 

It might have been well to include mention some place, perhaps 
as a Testimonium, of the verses from the Palatine Anthology, XI, 
128 addressed to @\dpos, since the person there addressed has been 
identified with some probability as our Florus.* 

I should have preferred that no title at all be given for the so- 
called Epitome, since none of those represented by MS authority 
can have been given by Florus, and since each of the two traditions 
bears a different inscription. The retention of the two book division 
is, of course, unquestionably right. 

The text itself is, on the whole, conservative and differs from 
Rossbach’s chiefly in defending and returning to the tradition and 
in abandoning conjecture. Four of Rossbach’s obels (1, 20, 2; 2, 
13, 83; 2, 21, 3; 2, 30, 1) are removed and one retained (1, 38, 14). 
At 2, 9, 3 (primum levi et modico tumultu maiore quam bello), if 
Forster’s change of maiore to maior was to be rejected metri causa, 
this passage too should have been obelized. At 1, 38, 20 the indi- 
cation of a lacuna is removed, but the others (1, 37, 1; 2, 4, 1; 2, 
14, 4; 2, 32, 4) are still admitted. The emendation Aefula for Fae- 
sulae (1, 5, 8) should be attributed to Nibby and not to Hirschfeld.5 

The division of the text of the dialogue Vergilius orator an poeta 
into chapters and sections for convenience in reference is highly 
commendable. There is nothing new about the poetic fragments as 
edited here, but their inclusion is most convenient. In the Bibli- 
ography (p. xxvii) I miss E. Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, IV 
(Leipzig, 1882), and (p. xxix) L. Mueller, Claudii Rutilit Namatiani 
de reditu suo libri II. Accedunt Hadriani, Flori... reliquiae (Leip- 
zig, 1870). The attribution of the Pervigilium Veneris to Florus has 
never found much favor and is dismissed by Signora Malcovati with 
a few words.® It might, however, have been well to mention E. K. 
Rand’s recent attempt to rehabilitate this attribution, especially 
since the same article’? contains some interesting comment on the 
fragments. 

Several slight errors and omissions might be noted. On p. xvi, 
line 10 for Aldinius read Aldinus. Among the sigla on p. xxxi 
should be included B'—manus altera. On p. 114 the section number 
14 should be moved down one line. The printing of the volume seems 
to be practically faultless. The only slip I have noted is a wrong 
syllabification at the end of line 12, p. 161, rece-pta. 


Liorp W. Daty. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 


*C. Morelli, “ Floro e il certame Capitolino,” Atene e Roma, XIX 
(1916), pp. 97-106. 

5Cf. A. Kunze, Ph. W., XXXII (1912), p. 1136. 

® Athenaeum, XV (1937), p. 84, n. 1. 

7“Sur le Pervigilium Veneris,’ Revue des Etudes Latines, XII 
(1934), pp. 83-95. 
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Euripides, Electra. Edited with introduction and commentary by 
J. D. Denniston. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. xliv 
+ 225. $2.75. 


This is the third volume in the new Oxford series of commentaries 
to individual plays of Euripides. In accordance with the plan 
adopted for the whole series Gilbert Murray’s text has been reprinted. 
One wonders how seriously Mr. Denniston wants to be taken when he 
says in the Preface that by this device “the editor is spared the 
labour of making up his mind on every single point where the read- 
ing is disputed.” He has certainly taken ample advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the commentary for discussing questions 
of textual criticism. On the whole, the distinguishing feature of this 
volume seems to me to be the editor’s competence and good sense in 
matters of language, metre, and text. His handling of “ philo- 
sophical”” passages and Euripides’ adaptation of current ideas is 
stimulating but not equally satisfactory everywhere. The weakest 
aspect is the appreciation of Euripides’ art and psychology. This is 
a pity since the possibility of comparing Euripides’ version of the 
subject with Aeschylus’ and Sophocles’ would have offered an excel- 
lent chance to point out the peculiarities of his approach. The 
motives from which Orestes acts and the problem whether or not 
Clytemnestra was justified in killing Agamemnon are discussed on 
pp. xiv-xvii but unfortunately Mr. Denniston refers simultane- 
ously to passages in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides instead 
of carefully distinguishing their views and drawing attention to 
characteristic differences in their outlook. He observes, however, 
that Sophocles “seemingly ignores the moral issue,” an omission 
which he considers “strange” and “extraordinary” (pp. xxiv, 
xxv). I cannot find it so and should like to know where Sophocles 
is more interested in the moral issue as such than in the characters’ 
reactions to it. Another question is the importance of the “ moral 
issue” for Euripides. It is, of course, debated at length in the 
rhetorical contest between Electra and her mother (1011-1099), 
but are such dyaves in Euripides really revealing for the basic 
conception of his tragedies? Might it not be suggested that 
Euripides is less interested in the Aeschylean problem of Justice than 
in the fact and the effects of Electra’s unhappiness, her $vorvyia, 
which to him is a matter of material and economic circumstances 
(that her husband is wéyns should not be disputed away) rather 
than of grief, depression, and emotional suffering. 

Among the points of agreement between Aeschylus and Euripides 
(p. xiii) I miss the fact that unlike Sophocles both bring the 
recognition to a head before starting the scheme of vengeance. 
The details, however, of both recognition and scheme have been 
remolded by Euripides. Yet there are numerous passages which show 
that Euripides had Aeschylus constantly in mind, and I wish that 
Mr. Denniston had gone beyond isolated observations and had dis- 
cussed the subject of the relationship between the two poets more fully. 
Had he done so, the explicit criticism of Aeschylus in 508-545 might 
have puzzled him less. He rightly remarks that Euripides criticizes 
the signs on which Aeschylus based his recognition in a spirit of 
“realism” but says nothing at all about the interest of Euripides 
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and his contemporaries in “ probability ” (76 eixdés, cf. now J. H. 
Finley, Harv. Stud., XLIX [1938], pp. 30 ff.) or about the typical 
features of Euripides’ recognition plots in this period of his work. 
Is it not a part of his technique to lead us again and again right to 
the verge of recognition and then to frustrate it (cf. Iph. T., 492- 
569; Hel., 541-596; Ion, 247-368)? And do not at least Iph. T., 
Hel., Ion, and the fragments of the Antiope and Hypsipyle sug- 
gest that he has been at great pains to make his recognitions sur- 
prising, a matter of suspense, and materially as well as psycho- 
logically convincing (cf. Hermes, LXIX [1934], pp. 390-419) ? 

On the criticism of noble birth in 367-390 Mr. Denniston has some 
enlightening comments. Surely, this is one of Euripides’ favorite 
topics, but in this passage he discusses along with it another problem, 
namely that of a yapaxryp or criterion for a person’s worth and moral 
quality. This too is obviously a question which worried Euripides and, 
probably, his contemporaries; ef. Med., 516 ff.; Her., 655 ff. (ef. 
Schadewaldt, Monolog und Selbstgesprich, p. 119). For the meaning 
of yapaxryp A. Korte’s article might have been cited (Hermes, LXIII 
[1928], p. 552). For in 52: yvéuns movnpois kavoow avaperpov- 
pevos, & curious line which does not receive sufficient attention, see 
H. Oppel’s Kanon (Munich, 1937). 

While too little psychology is applied to the characters of the 
play, too much is not infrequently applied to individual lines, par- 
ticularly in the stychomythia where the poet must make his charac- 
ters say enough to fill a line. Thus comments like “spoken with 
scorn,” “cynicism,” and the like (see p. xxvii on 260, Comment. to 
254, 355, 576, etc.) read more into the lines than is actually in them. 

The question of construction and punctuation in 306-311 is settled, 
it seems to me, by the contrast between airy pev and airy S¢ (307, 
309). Thus, a new sentence begins in 310, and there is no harsh 
asyndeton here. avéopros iepov xrA. indicates that Electra does not 
participate in the normal activities of rapOévo. (as we have already 
seen, 175ff.). Nor is she in touch with yuvaixes: 311. 

On the whole, however, as I have already said, the linguistic and 
grammatical aspects of the commentary are the best of the whole 
work. The parallels provided are appropriate and helpful. The 
material available in other commentaries has been sifted with excel- 
lent judgment, and many new observations have been added. Some 
of these have almost grown into excursuses, as e.g. those on post- 
position of prepositions (to 574), the meaning of yvwpn (426), breaks 
in stychomythia (651/2), demonstrative 6 (977). The Metrical 
Appendix not only provides useful analyses but is equally valuable 
where it states problems. Mr. Denniston is too honest and sensible 
to pretend to certainty where it is beyond our means to attain it. 
I wish to emphasize the merits of the work as strongly as possible 
lest I should seem to have fallen into the error (not unusual among 
reviewers) of discussing at length what is open to criticism and being 
ungenerous to what is truly good and valuable. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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GaETano De Sanctis. Storia dei Greci dalle origini alla fine del 
secolo V. Two volumes. Florence, “La nuova Italia,” 1939. 
Pp. xviii + 595; xvi + 580. Lire 82. 


In these days, when among the lesser breed of historians an 
assumption of “scientific”? detachment is sometimes but a cloak to 
hide a lack of historical imagination and of literary art, it is 
refreshing to find the distinguished author of this book stating 
that any reconstruction of the past must necessarily be conditioned 
by the experience of the writer, and adding: “to pretend to attain 
an absolute objectivity which makes history, as it were, external to 
our spirit, is nothing but a misleading and dangerous illusion ” 
(I, p. vi). No living scholar has done more to reinterpret the 
history of Greece and Rome than Professor De Sanctis. That he is 
one of the outstanding authorities in his field results from the rare 
combination of deep knowledge and historical insight tempered by 
an acute but constructive critical faculty that we find in all his 
writings and not least in this new work from his pen. It covers 
the period from the pre-Hellenic civilizations of the Mediterranean 
down to the end of the fifth century B.C. The treatment is excep- 
tionally well balanced. Political, economic, and cultural achievements 
of each stage in the historical development of Greek lands are skil- 
fully interwoven. Moreover, the chapters on literature are fuller and 
more critical than is usual in general histories of Greece. Thus, 
for instance, the chapter on two fifth-century representatives of an 
older order, Pindar and Aeschylus, or those on Herodotus and on 
Thucydides, are quite masterly, even though not every reader may 
assent to every one of the author’s judgments. Select bibliographies 
are appended to every chapter. This feature of the book is par- 
ticularly valuable because one can there find references to recent 
books and articles not listed in the earlier volumes of the Cambridge 
Ancient History. 

In a work of this length, which touches on so many topics that are 
still, and are perhaps likely to remain, controversial, every reader 
will encounter interpretations from which he dissents, or will wish 
that some item which receives only brief mention had been more 
fully treated. The opening chapters of the book are most vulner- 
able to criticism. The use of Aryan and Aryo-European as racial 
terms is not happy, and it is very questionable whether the author is 
justified in maintaining that all the leading characteristics of the 
historic Greeks derive from the northern invaders and in thus vir- 
tually eliminating any serious contribution by the earlier inhabi- 
tants of the Eastern Mediterranean area. When we pass to the 
chapter on the Homeric poems (I, pp. 183 ff.), we find that the 
clock has been put back a hundred years. Iliad and Odyssey are 
divided up into different lays in the best style of nineteenth-century 
German criticism and the characteristics of their authors are even 
outlined. The careful perusal of this chapter has left at least one 
reader an unrepentant unitarian! Theognis, we are told (I, p. 361), 
had as intense a horror for the “ plebeians ” of Megara as have the 
Anglo-Saxons for colored persons, and for the same reason, racial- 
ism. This may pass as a bon mot; as a historical analogy it is not to 
be taken seriously. Professor De Sanctis estimates the size of the 
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Persian army in 480 as not above 100,000 men. He gives no reasons 
for adopting this figure, and one is surprised to find Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s important article (J. H. S., L [1930], pp. 210 ff.) ignored. 
He also, though he lists Cary’s article in the bibliography, seems to 
adhere to the story (II, p. 124) that the Athenians lost 200 plus 50 
war-galleys in the Egyptian expedition. Nor does he appear to 
accept Knud Fabricius’ very cogent reasoning (Klio, Beiheft XV) 
regarding the size of ancient Syracuse (cf. II, pp. 149 and 314). 
Yet, while he does not question Thucydides’ narrative in these two 
cases, he rejects outright (II, p. 311), and hardly with sufficient 
reason, the historian’s version of the military plans of Alcibiades, 
Nicias, and Lamachus when they reached Rhegium in the summer of 
415. As a rule Professor De Sanctis makes full use of archaeo- 
logical and epigraphic material. It is therefore surprising that he 
says so little about the Artemision at Ephesus, in view of Hogarth’s 
thorough excavation and the long history of this site as a cult centre. 
Some reference was to be expected to I. G., I?, 76, the Athenian 
decree regulating the offering of first-fruits at Eleusis, and also to 
the various fragments of the decree enforcing uniformity of money, 
weights, and measures among Athens’ allies and subjects. Finally, 
in discussing the Sophists, the author, by confining himself in the 
case of Protagoras to the homo mensura doctrine and to Plato’s 
dialogue, does less than justice to the importance and subsequent 
influence of Protagoras in the field of education and of political and 
legal theory. 

The reviewer would end, as he began, by welcoming this new and 
remarkable History of Greece and would express the hope that its 
author may in time publish another volume embracing the fourth 
century. 

M. L. W. LaistNer. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


G. Zuntz. Die Aristophanes-Scholien der Papyri. Bruxelles, 1939. 
Pp. 130. (Extrait de Byzantion, t. XIII [1938], pp. 631-690, et 
t. XIV [1939], pp. 545-613.) 


As a doctoral dissertation this is a typical product. It is learned, 
exhaustive, fully documented, and well indexed. But as a publication 
in a philological journal it is much too long. 

The central thesis is very simple, It is that the variorum edition 
of Aristophanes, the archetype from which are descended the extant 
manuscripts, was not as White contended (Scholia on the Aves, p. 
Ixiv) a codex of the fourth or fifth century, but rather a codex of 
the latter part of the ninth century, or the early part of the tenth. 
The arguments presented in support of this thesis fill sixty pages! 
A dozen would have sufficed. The theory is not new, and so nothing 
is to be gained by giving a “ minigram ” of these pages. The special- 
ist may wish to read them; the layman will find Aristophanes him- 
self more profitable. There is nothing here that contributes one jot 
to the understanding or appreciation of the poet. It is purely a 
palaeographical study. 


3 
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The argument rests fundamentally upon negative evidence. Such a 
book as White postulates “ gibt es aber aus dieser Zeit bisher nicht; 
ja, White’s Annahme widerspricht vielmehr allen Schliissen, die das 
bisher bekannte paléographische Material zulasst. Ein soleches Buch 
kann m. KE. im 4. Jahrhundert, und noch lange danach, nicht exis- 
tiert haben” (p. 63; Byz., XIV, p. 547). The “ paliographische 
Material” is presented and discussed in the first two parts of the 
dissertation (pp. 1-60; Byz., XIII, pp. 631-690), where are sub- 
jected to microscopic examination some ten small papyrus frag- 
ments containing tiny bits of scholia on various plays of Aristo- 
phanes and dating from the fourth to the sixth (seventh?) centuries. 
All of these fragments have been published elsewhere, except the 
first two, recto and verso of Pap. Berol. 13929, of the first half of 
the fourth century. Of these the verso has portions of scholia on 
Eq., 574-580. More interesting is the recto which contains minute 
bits of Eq., 545, 546 and mutilated scholia on lines 546-551, writ- 
ten partly in the margin, partly in the same column as the text. 
Dr. Zuntz’ restoration of these notes is sufficiently satisfactory. 
From their study he constructs the following stemma (p. 27; Byz., 
XIII, p. 657): 


Didymus 
Apion 
Wissenschaftlicher Kommentar 


(Symmachus?) 
Benutzt und erweitert in 


Schulkommentar 
Papyrus 
X_ { Schwache 
spatere 
Schulkommentare 
Archetypus 


der erhaltenen Codices 


This stemma, slight variations and intermediate steps being 
omitted, gives in brief a conspectus of Dr. Zuntz’ reconstruction of 
“ die Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Aristophanes—Text und Scholien 
—bis zur Niederschrift des Archetypus unserer Handschriften,” 
which he states (p. 1) is “das Ziel der vorliegenden Abhandlung.” 


James T, ALLEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Giacomo Devoro. Storia della lingua di Roma. Bologna, Licinio 
Capelli, 1940. Pp. 429. L. 55. (Istituto di Studi Romani: 
Storia di Roma, XXIII.) 


A book with this title invites comparisons, which, it is said, are 
odious. How much is there to be said about the history of Latin that 
has not been said before, by Meillet and others? Of what Devoto 
says, not all is new, very little in fact, though all of it is well said. 
Of what is new, not all is true. His readers will be the judges. On 
the last page of the text (p. 368) they will learn that Latin, in its 
most modern dress, has taken to coining words like ortoflorofrutti- 
cultura as well as to substituting autista, which, I presume, is not 
Latin, for chauffeur, which has the misfortune to be French. And 
this, doubtless, is true. In his first chapter, they will learn (pp. 2-4) 
that there was once “la nazione indoeuropea” big with “le future 
nazioni indoeuropee.” Is this true? They will also learn (p. 5) that 
the “ regione originaria ” whence the “ nuclei indoeuropei destinati a 
costituire il latino” moved into Italy was in Thuringia. Is this 
true? They will even learn (p. 5) that “i due punti estremi Turin- 
gia e Roma sono stati congiunti da una linea.” Is this true? They 
will learn (p. 6) to distinguish those items of the Indo-European 
vocabulary which fortify “ipotesi di uno ordinamento statale per 
classi, essenzialmente aristocratico,’ and those which give “un 
indizio di una rivoluzione che . . . potrebbe essere chiamata ‘ demo- 
cratica e laica’.”’ They will learn (p. 63) that there were “due 
nazionalitaé ” which entered Italy separately, the second being Osco- 
Umbrian, which was distinct from Latin, and which came later and 
was superimposed upon the Latin (cf. pp. 3, 59). If this is true, 
then the map at p. 16 is not. 

Between the extreme limits of the first pages, ati which these 
items have been quoted, and the final pages, which really have more 
to say of Latin since the end of the empire, Latin in the middle 
ages, and Latin in modern times (including Peano’s Latino sine 
flexione as a device for interlingual communication) than it would 
be fair to leave the single item which was quoted at the beginning 
to show, there stand some eight chapters in which the formation and 
use of the Latin language, from archaic to Christian times, are set 
forth in great detail, often with the help of running commentaries 
on selected texts, and illustrated by interesting maps (in the eighth 
of which Britain is duly left blank).1 Whether it is true or not that 
Europe began to go wrong when it gave up Latin, we have Devoto’s 
testimony that the Istituto di Studi Romani is concerned to foster 
Latin once more and publishes a Bollettino per lo studio e Vuso del 
latino. 

Since the question of Patavinity has been touched yet again in 
recent months, and is touched by Devoto by implication, it is to be 
observed, first, that insomuch as Quintilian quotes the charge against 
Livy twice, an argument (C. P., XXXV [1940], pp. 56-60) which 
fails to mention one of the two. places, with its telling context, in 


1As if Latin had no influence upon Welsh. Latin did not replace 
Germanic; but we are not left uninformed of the influence of Latin on 


the Germanic frontier (pp. 279-80). 
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Quintilian, must be pronounced unconvincing; and, second, that 
Marouzeau and H. J. Rose, as well as I, hold that Patavinity actu- 
ally consisted in a non-standard pronunciation of Latin on Livy’s 
part. Syme’s remark can only mean that he has not read Quintilian. 

Devoto’s work, like Meillet’s Esquisse, may do much to popularize 
modern knowledge of the history of Latin through the ages. His 
book will be valuable markedly in his native land, where every 
mother’s son imbibes some Latin at it were from the air that he 
breathes.? 

J. WHATMOUGH. 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


Inscriptiones Italiae. Acadamiae Italicae consociatae ediderunt. 
Vol. XIII, Fasti et Elogia, Fase. III, Elogia, curavit ATiLius 
Deerassi. Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1937. Pp. 86. 


The honorary inscriptions which modern scholars group under the 
term elogia have not been collected since the publication of the 
revised edition of C.J. Z., I, 1 in 1893. Many new fragments were 
discovered in the excavation of the Forum of Augustus in 1925 and 
succeeding years. Since Paribeni’s publication (Notizie degli Scavi, 
1933, pp. 455 ff.) included only a portion of the inscriptions found, 
some of the smaller fragments are now made known for the first 
time. Two of these (3 and 5) apparently preserve the names of 
Proca and Alba, two of the Alban kings whose statues are now known 
to have stood in the north exedra. Degrassi conjectures that the 
statues of these kings and of the less known ancestors of the Julii 
stood on inscribed bases in the upper niches; the tablets with lists of 
achievements which were placed below the statues in the lower niches 
seem to have been lacking in the upper niches. The statue base which 
Paribeni assigned to the Alban king Latinus Silvius (1) is attributed 
by Degrassi to Aeneas. One fragment which Paribeni did not iden- 
tify (8) is here assigned to the young Marcellus. In the restoration 
of the elogium of Julius Caesar’s father (7) Degrassi accepts 
Frank’s suggestion (A. J. P., LVIII [1937], pp. 90 ff.) that the elder 
Julius founded a colony of Marian soldiers on the island of Cercina 
in the Lesser Syrtes. 

The elogia of illustrious men and triumphatores in the south 
exedra have received no important additions from the recent excava- 
tions. There are three new fragments of the tablet of Appius Clau- 
dius Caecus, the text of which is fully known from the copy found 
at Arretium. The unusual combination of letters preserved on No. 
56, ABE followed by a rounded letter, may, as Professor R. G. Kent 
has suggested to me, belong to the name Labeo. Is this perhaps a 
record of Q. Fabius Labeo who celebrated a triumphus navalis after 
his victory over Antiochus’ fleet in 188? The inscriptions previously 


?P. 43, n. 1, for II read XI. P. 44, for Tudelasca read Tulelasca. 
P. 49, for Aovxyériws read Aovxérios. P. 392, for Holzweinig read Holz- 
weissig. At p. 295 the suffix -itta is more likely to have been Etruscan 
(-i0a) than Germanic. At p. 72 the astonishing madness of Nacinovich 
ought not even to have been mentioned. 
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known are all republished with excellent discussions. One cannot 
accept Degrassi’s suggestion (p. 65) that the position of Marius’ 
augurate between his quaestorship and his military tribunate indi- 
cates that he was elected to the priesthood early in his career. Marius 
was made augur by the Lex Domitia of 104, and his election took 
place while he was in Cappadocia (Cicero, ad Brut., I, 5, 3), after 
his sixth consulship. In the absence of any definitive publication of 
the excavations of the Forum of Augustus, one welcomes the details 
supplied by Degrassi. Apparently the records available to him often 
did not provide adequate data as to the places where the inscriptions 
were found. 

The elogia of Arretium, Pompeii, and Lavinium and other honor- 
ary inscriptions of Rome and Italy are included in the volume. 
Among the latter are the inscriptions of C. Sempronius Tuditanus 
(C.I.L., I?, 652) and M. Vinicius (Dessau, 8965) and also the 
columna rostrata of Duilius which Degrassi, unlike the editors of 
C.I.L., I, classifies as an elogium. He accepts Frank’s suggestion 
that the original of that monument was of tufa, but he finds it 
impossible to date the reconstruction. 

Degrassi’s painstaking examination of the stones that have long 
been known has not resulted in new readings of importance. The 
epigraphists of C.J. L., I did their work well. The triumphal lists 
and the calendars which are to make up the first two fascicles of 
this volume will, because of the large amount of material which has 
come to light in recent years, give more scope for an epigraphist 
who works according to the sound methods established by Momm- 
sen. One might express the hope that in the later publications both 
photographs and drawings should, wherever possible, be given. In 
this fascicle the smaller fragments are represented only by drawings. 


Lity Ross 
Bryn Mawr 


Papers of the British School at Rome, Vol. XIV, New Series, Vol. I. 
London, Maemillan, 1938. Pp. 168; 19 plates. 


In this volume, which is a return to a smaller format, the Director 
of the British School in Rome and the editor of the series, Mr. C. 
A. R. Radford, announces as a new policy that the Papers will 
henceforth deal with historical as well as archaeological material. 
Two of the six papers are purely historical. Mr. J. P. V. D. Balsdon 
examines carefully the history of the extortion court from 123 to 
70 B.C. and in conclusion maintains the validity of Mommsen’s 
views against Carcopino’s. Balsdon argues convincingly that Momm- 
sen was right in identifying the law preserved on the Naples tablet 
with the Lex Acilia, of 123 or 122 B.C. The other historical paper 
- is Ronald Syme’s “ Caesar, the Senate, and Italy,” a preliminary 
study for the author’s important book, The Roman Revolution, which 
appeared in 1939. Syme’s thesis is that Caesar, in making additions 
to the senate, followed in general the precedents of Sulla and the 
succeeding generation, with one innovation of his own—the admission 
of men like Asinius Pollio, representatives of Italians whose ances- 
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tors had been enemies of Rome in the Social War. The paper is 
illuminating because of Syme’s remarkable familiarity with the 
sources and the freshness of his interpretation of familiar material. 
He possesses the rare gift of presenting prosopographical material 
in an interesting manner. 

F. H. Wilson continues from a previous volume his “ Studies in 
the Social and Economie History of Ostia.” Here he deals with the 
decline of Ostia, which began in the second century after Christ, and 
the gradual emergence of an independent Portus. He discusses 
the development of the Augustales into “a vast money making 
machine,’ presumably intended to provide municipal funds for 
Ostia in a period of decay. The decline is attested in the third cen- 
tury by the standstill in building activity. At Portus, on the other 
hand, as the author shows by his examination of the types of bricks 
used, there was a good deal of repair and rebuilding in the late 
second and early third century. This work is associated by Wilson 
with the reorganization of the annona. 

K. T. M. Atkinson publishes a full inventory with illustrations of 
two tomb groups from Selinus. They contain bucchero, early Corin- 
thian, black glaze, and “common” pottery. Atkinson dates them 
very soon after the foundation of the colony at Selinus (about 630 
B.C.), and argues that Payne’s date, about 615, for the earliest 
Corinthian pottery from Selinus is somewhat late. The contents of 
the tombs show the poverty of the early colonists and their associ- 
ations with Rhodes. The date established for the common pottery in 
these tombs is of some importance for similar pottery in tombs of 
Etruria and Latium. 

The results of M. E. Hirst’s paper on “ The Pons Sublicius and 
the Insula Tiberina ” are rather inconclusive. The title is misleading, 
for the author does not believe that the pile bridge led to the island. 

The longest article in the volume is Evelyn Jamison’s thorough 
study of the history, the architecture, and the iconography of the very 
interesting twelfth century church at Matrice. The paper is admir- 
ably illustrated and contains in an appendix a series of documents 
on the early history of the church. 


Lity Ross Taytor. 
Bryn Mawr 


PavuL FriepuAnper. Spitantiker Gemiildezyklus in Gaza: des Pro- 
kopios von Gaza "Exdpaois Eixdvos. Citta del Vaticano, Biblio- 
teca Apostolica Vaticana, 1939. Pp. vii+120; 12 Plates. 
(Studi e Testi, 89.) 


Procopius of Gaza, who lived ca. 470—ca. 530 A. D., here describes 
two pictures depicting scenes from the story of Phaedra and Hippo- 
lytus. The text, preserved only in a Vatican MS, was first published 
by Mai (1839), then by Boissonade (1846). Friedlinder’s text, based 
upon a careful study of the MS, is a noteworthy improvement and is 
not likely to be superseded. Friedlander, a recognized master of the 
subject, is also the first to give the contents of the ekphrasis detailed 
study and to attempt a reconstruction of the pictures. He provides a 
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paraphrase, a succinct commentary, and a collection of monuments 
which provide parallels to the scenes and figures which Procopius 
describes. Twelve plates contain the reconstructions and illustrations 
of the more important parallels. The literary technique of the 
description is fully discussed, and observations are offered on the 
place which the pictures occupy in the ancient artistic tradition of 
the legend. Work remains to be done here (as Friedliinder recog- 
nizes) by students of the history of ancient painting; the material 
has been prepared for them in masterly fashion. 

There is every indication that the pictures actually existed at 
Gaza and that they were new when Procopius described them. One 
scene—Theseus sleeping, with the love-smitten Phaedra seated at his 
feet—was set against an architectural background which is of par- 
ticular interest because it contained “ pictures within the picture,” 
scenes of Theseus with the Minotaur and of Hippolytus hunting a 
lion. The other picture, a landscape, showed Hippolytus hunting, 
accompanied by Daphne, and the slaying of Phaedra’s nurse by one 
of Hippolytus’ servants. Here again there are four “ pictures within 
the picture,” scenes from the third book of the Iliad, and finally a 
representation of Timotheus, who presented the pictures to the city 
of Gaza. 

A minor correction may be offered here. In his discussion of the 
evidence for Procopius’ date, the author states (p. 95) that there is 
evidence for earthquakes at Antioch in A.D. 494, 500, 525, 526, 
and 528. These dates are cited from a geologist’s catalogue of earth- 
quakes in Syria, a list, in which no sourees are cited, which is based 
uncritically on other lists which are in turn compiled largely from 
secondary sources. One discovers eventually that the evidence for 
quakes in 494 and 500 consists of records in Marcellinus Comes and 
Theodorus Lector of catastrophes in Syria and in the eastern Medi- 
terranean region, in which Antioch is not mentioned, The city may 
have suffered in these disasters, but there is no direct evidence that 
it did, and the belief that Antioch was affected is purely an inference. 
The best source for such information remains C. O. Miiller’s Antiqui- 
tates Antiochenae. 

Students of the history of literature and of the history of art alike 
will be indebted to the distinguished author for a notable contribu- 
tion which follows worthily after an earlier book (Johannes von 
Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius, 1912) which will always remain the 
point of departure for any study of the ancient ekphrasis. 


GLANVILLE DowNneEY. 
Yate UNIVERSITY, 


Anpr&é Picaniou. Histoire de Rome. Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1939. Pp. li-+ 576. (Clio, Introduction aux études 


historiques, 3.) 


This volume is one of a series of “manuels de l’enseignement 
supérieur ” and is obviously to be used only by those who take the 
subject seriously. It covers Roman history from the beginning to 
476 A.D. The text, which occupies about half the book, is of course 
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very much condensed. It repays careful reading, however, because it 
was written with care and ingenuity. It gives a clear conspectus of 
important events and movements. It also gives the author’s opinion 
on a great many points which are now or used to be debated, so 
that the student can be warned where there are differences of 
opinion. 

The bibliography, which occupies the other half of the book, is 
likewise an ingenious piece of work. Forty-one pages of general 
bibliography follow the introduction, then sections of text, such as 
“Les origines italiennes,” “ Les origines de Rome,” are followed by 
their bibliography, neatly analyzed into subsections. One useful 
subsection is “Etat des questions,” in which current or recent 
debate is referred to. Several stemmata are given. In a number of 
these sections of bibliography will be found Piganiol’s own version 
of some such complicated matter as the chronology of the beginning 
of the Second Macedonian War. The book deserves to be praised 
as a solid and useful companion to the student, beginning or 
advanced, of Roman history. 


RicHarp M. Haywoop. 
THE JoHNS UNIVERSITY. 


New Microrium SERVICE AT LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress in codperation with the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal at Caleutta and other Indian institutions can now 
service specific orders for microfilm copies of manuscripts in the 
libraries of India as listed in the existing printed catalogues. The 
charges for the service cannot be definitely determined but will be 
within the range of the usual inexpensive cost of the existing services. 

Inquiries and requests should be addressed to Indie Studies, 
Library of Congress. 

The development of this service was facilitated by a grant from 
the American Council of Learned Societies for the purchase of a 
camera, ete. Much of the trouble formerly encountered in the 
securing of inexpensive copies of original manuscripts or rare 
printed materials from India is now eliminated. This microfilm 
service is solely for cultural purposes. 

The Library of Congress is building a bibliofilm library of manu- 
script texts in the languages of India. About 8,000 pages of mate- 
rials in Indian libraries are now on file at the Library. Exact 
information as to its contents can be had upon inquiry. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(It is impossible to review all books submitted to the JOURNAL, 
but all are listed under Books RECEIVED. Contributions 
sent for review or notice are not returnable.) 


Bonner (Campbell), editor. The Homily on the Passion of Melito 
Bishop of Sardis and Some Fragments of the Apocryphal Ezekiel. 
London, Christophers; Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 
Pp. ix + 202; 2 plates. $5. (Studies and Documents ed. by Kirsopp 
Lake and Silva Lake, XII.) 


nd 
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Cawley (Robert Ralston). Unpathed Waters. Studies in the In- 
fluence of the Voyagers in Elizabethan Literature. Princeton, Princeton 
Univ, Press, 1940. Pp. x + 285. $3.75. 

Chapman (Percy Addison). The Spirit of Moliére. An Interpretation. 
Edited by Jean-Albert Bédé, with an introduction by Christian Gauss, 
Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1940. 
Pp. xxi + 250. $3.50. 

DeWitt (Norman J.). Urbanization and the Franchise in Roman 
Gaul. Lancaster, Pa., 1940. Pp. v+ 72. (Diss.) 

Ewing (S. Blaine). Burtonian Melancholy in the Plays of John Ford. 
Princeton, Princeton Univ, Press, 1940. Pp. x + 122. $1.50. (Prince- 
ton Studies in English, XIX.) 

von Fritz (Kurt). Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy. An 
Analysis of the Sources. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 
xi+113. $2. 

Goodenough (Erwin R.). An Introduction to Philo Judaeus. New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 223. $2.75. 

Jones (A. H. M.). The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. x + 393. $7. 

Knudsen (Trygve) and Sommerfelt (Alf). Norsk RiksmAls-Ordbok, 
Hefte 26 (Bind II, hefte 7). W. Nygaard, H. Aschehoug & Co., no 
date. Kr, 1.00. 

Lutz (Henry Ludwig F.). Verb Qualifiers in Egyptian. Univ, of 
California Publ, in Semitic Philology, X, 11 (1940), pp. 265-274. 

Nitze (William A.). Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry and 
Music. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xi-+ 101; 6 plates. $1. 

Owen (E. T.). Drama in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus. Reprinted 
from the Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, X, 1 (1940), pp. 46-59. 

Prentice (William Kelly). The Ancient Greeks. Princeton, Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 254. $3. 

Rainolds (John). Oratio in Laudem Artis Poeticae (circa 1572). 
With an introduction and commentary by William Ringler and an 
English translation by Walter Allen, Jr. Princeton, Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1940. Pp. 93. $1.50. (Princeton Studies in English, XX.) 

Robinson (Laura). Freedom of Speech in the Roman Republic. Bal- 
timore, 1940. Pp. xiii+ 93. (Diss.) 

Sisson (C. J.). The Judicious Marriage of Mr Hooker and The Birth 
of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1940. Pp. xvi-+ 203. $2.50. 

Spinka (Matthew) and Downey (Glanville). Chronicle of John 
Malalas, Books VIII-XVIII. Translated from the Church Slavonic. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. vi+ 150. $1.50. 

Thompson (C. R.). The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. 
Thomas More, Ithaca, N. Y., 1940. Pp. 52. 

Thompson (Homer). The Tholos of Athens and its Predecessors. 
Hesperia, Suppl. IV. American School of Class. Stud, at Athens, 1940. 
Pp. v + 160; frontispiece; 3 plates; 105 text figures. $5. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, LXX (1939). Philadelphia, publ. by the Association through its 
editor, George Depue Hadzsits, 1940. Pp. vii + 555 + exi. 

Westermann (William Linn), Keyes (Clinton Walker), and Liebesny 
(Herbert). Zenon Papyri, II: Business Papers of the Third Century 
B.C. Dealing with Palestine and Egypt. Ed. with Introduction and 
Notes. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. x + 221; 7 plates. 
$6. (Columbia Papyri, Greek Series, No. 4.) 

Williams (Edwin Everitt). Tragedy of Destiny. Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Macbeth, Athalie. Cambridge, Mass., Editions XVII Siécle, 1940. Pp. 
35. $1.50. 
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